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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


VOLUME XXXIX APRIL, 1924 NUMBER 4 


A STUDY OF MELANCHOLY IN EDWARD YOUNG 
Part II. 


It will be recalled that Part I, after surveying Young’s life for 
saddening influences, established the general proposition that hap- 
piness usually results from a mediation between extremes and, 
conversely, that a failure to mediate and compromise between ex- 
tremes invites unhappiness or melancholy. The first cause of 
Young’s melancholy, as derived from his philosophy, was found to 
lie in his disdain of the world because of sorrow, ennui resulting 
from an exasperated quest for novelty, and failure to win the 
preferment to which he thought himself entitled. This brings us 
to his love of solitude, which may be considered a second cause 
for his dejection.t When Young praises night he means solitude.? 
For in his nocturnal habits he finds a double solitude,—both physi- 
cal and moral. The darkness does indeed separate him from his 
fellows, but probably he enjoyed much more than this the thought 
which he expresses as follows: 


“Let Indians and the gay, like Indians, fond 
Of feathered fopperies, the sun adore; 
Darkness has more divinity for me.” * 


1It may be objected that solitude is the result rather than the cause of 
melancholy, following the principle “Laugh and the world laughs with 
you; weep, and you weep alone.” This is of course true in some cases. 
However, even though it is natural for a depressed person to seek solitude, 
this does not prevent solitude, which thwarts the gregarious instinct so 
fundamental in man, from intensifying the initial melancholy by reaction. 

2 Cf. Night Thoughts, v, 171-72. 

* Tbid., v, 126-28. 
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He thought that there was something distinctive—and therefore 
superior—in his midnight watches. No doubt his desire to be 
distinctive in this way was derived from his theory of original 
genius and was one of the incentives to his love of solitude. Again, 
in his praise of night we have another example of his love of 
melancholy suggestions,—he preferred night to day because, among 
viher advantages, it was more melancholy. 


* How like a widow in her weeds, the night, 
Amid her glimmering tapers, silent sits! 
How sorrowful, how desolate, she weeps 
Perpetual dews, and saddens nature’s scenes! ” ¢ 


It is perhaps natural for a melancholy person to choose melancholy 
surroundings; it is also natural, however, that these surroundings 
should react upon and deepen the original melancholy. 

Two other reasons may be given to account for this preference 
for solitude. First, Young thinks that solitude nourishes virtue. 


“ Virtue, for ever frail as fair below, 
Her tender nature suffers in the crowd, 
Nor touches in the world without a stain; 
The world’s infectious.” * 


Here we have the germs of a doctrine which was later to deny the 
struggle between good and evil within the breast of the individual 
and assert that every evil thing comes from without, from society. 
Young, however, did not go to any such extreme; according to his 
view, it is man’s “ stubborn Will,” tempted by the world, which is 
his only obstacle to salvation, and he can change this will if he 
chooses. In respect to his love of solitude, however, Young is 
certainly gravitating toward the later romantic extreme.® 

The second reason why he is so “ studious of sequester’d scenes ” 


* Ibid., 1x, 1978-81. Also v, 78-79. 

5 Night Thoughts, v, 139-142. Cf. v, 163-65; v, 177. 

*The position of the humanist on this point is perhaps best expressed 
by Emerson in the Essay on Self-Reliance: “It is easy in the world to 
live after the world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to live after our own; 
but the great man is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect 
sweetness the independence of solitude.” Young’s praise of friendship 
(N. T. 11, 460ff.)) may be objected as a case in point against solitude. 
Here he opposes what he says in note 7 and 8. Cf. “ Friendship, the 
Means of Wisdom” (503), with 7 and 8. 
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is that he thinks solitude inspires wisdom,—wisdom of the un- 
earthly ecstatic type which ends in melancholy. 


“O sacred solitude! divine retreat! 
Choice of the prudent! Envy of the great! 
By thy pure stream, or in the wavy shade, 
We court fair wisdom, that celestial maid.” * 


This conception is closely related to Young’s attitude toward na- 
ture; he is not pantheistic, but considers nature the handiwork of 
the “stupendous Architect,” and therefore nature serves as a sort 
of intermediary to teach the ways of God to man. 
“Nature, Thy daughter, ever-changing birth 
Of Thee the great Immutable, to man 


Speaks wisdom; is his oracle supreme; 
And he who most consults her is most wise.” § 


The handiwork of God is considered as a set of symbols for man, 
and is taken as proof of man’s immortality. 


ree eee All, to re-fiourish, fades; 
As in a wheel, all sinks, to reascend; 
Emblems of man, who passes, not expires.” ® 


But on close examination it is evident that this communion with 
nature is but a disguised form of his melancholy in regard to this 
world, and an excuse to escape on the viewless wings of his 
imagination. 

rare I bless Night’s consecrating shades, 

Which to a temple turn a universe, 


Fill us with great ideas full of heaven, 
And antidote the pestilential earth.” ?° 


It is significant that the reaction from an ecstatic revery of this 
sort only serves to intensify his gloom, and leads to the opposite 
extreme.** 

This brings us to a consideration of what may be called the 
third cause of melancholy in Young’s philosophy,—his emancipa- 


7 Love of Fame, Satire v, 255-58. 
8 Night Thoughts, v1, 671-74. 

® Tbid., v1, 687-89. 

1° Thid., TX, 1349-53. See also rx, 766-770. 
11 For example, see IX, 2411-2418. 
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tion of the imagination in the quest of the remote, the vague, and 
the unknown. One has a lingering suspicion that his interest in 
religion is not principally for its religious values, but rather be- 
cause it offers a “fairyland of fancy” where his expansive imagi- 
nation may “wander wild” and “reign arbitrarily over its own 
empire of chimeras.” ’* It is perhaps significant that in his de- 
scription of his heavenly flights he exclaims, 


“Far from my native element I roam, 
In quest of New and Wonderful to man.” ** 


All this is, of course, closely related to his doctrine of original 
genius. There can be little doubt that the quest of novelty and 
imaginative expansion plays a large part in his love of religious 
broodings. This is clear in the following quotation: 


“The soul of man was made to walk the skies; 
Delightful outlet of her prison here! 
There, disencumber’d from her chains, and ties 
Of toys terrestrial, she can rove at large; 
There freely can respire, dilate, extend, 
In full proportion let loose all her powers, 
And, undeluded, grasp at something great.” ** 


A fourth cause of Young’s melancholy may be found in his pecu- 
liar religious views; these are but the complement of his attitude 
toward the world, his love of solitude, and his use of the imagina- 
tion as a means of escape. He represents a transition from deism 
to romantic pantheism ; he is deistic in regarding God as the archi- 
tect of nature, but pantheistic in his tendency to substitute pas- 
sive emotional revery under the stars for active spiritual medita- 
tion. His religion casts a dark shadow upon the life here and now, 
and leads him 


“To frown at pleasure, and to smile at pain, 


12 Conjectures on Original Composition, p. 18. The “ empire of chime- 
ras” became the ivory tower of later romanticism. Young’s longing for 
something infinitely remote is in many respects similar to Shelley’s “ De- 
sire of the moth for the star.” 

18 Night Thoughts, rx, 1758-59. Lack of novelty, it will be recalled, was 
one reason for his attitude toward the world. Cf. also Ibid., v1, 512-20— 
*Sateless thirst for pleasure, gold and fame ” prove man born for “ bless- 
ings infinite.” 

14 Thid., 1X, 1018-24. 
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Fired at the prospect of unclouded bliss.” ** 


It is thus that death becomes the “ crown of life,” and the con- 
templation of death man’s greatest inspiration. But the substitute 
for genuine religion which Young proposes, namely revery, is 
hollow ; it does not give permanent religious peace, but rather only 
a disguised form of introspection which results in melancholy. 
This, however, is far too complex a subject to treat in a paper of 
this length. 

One of Young’s objects in writing Night Thoughts was to re- 
buke Pope’s omission of immortality from his Essay on Man. He 
was principally opposed, however, to the assumption of the Shaftes- 
burian moralists that virtue is its own reward and in need of no 
future recompense. For Young the hope of immortality is the one 
and only incentive for leading a virtuous life. 


“Virtue’s a combat; and who fights for nought, 
Or for precarious or small reward? ” ** 


And if there is no immortality, then 


“ Sense! take the rein; blind Passion! drive us on.” 17 
“Yes; give the Pulse full empire; live the Brute 
Since as the Brute we die.” 2% 


This view is entirely consistent with his tendency to go to ex- 
tremes. Even were we certain that there is no existence beyond 
the grave, no change would occur in our estimate of what is 
ethically right and wrong; our standards would remain unchanged, 
for we have no evidence that what is truly best for this life is 
inimical to the interests of the future.’® 

Young held that mercy is not, as the deists implied, the sole 
attribute of God. He pictures Hell with a vividness which would 
make jealous even a Jonathan Edwards. After a delectable de- 
scription of the abodes of the blessed, he turns to the domain of 
the damned. 


“ Hell, bursting, belches forth her blazing seas, 


15 Night Thoughts, vit, 1054-55 ff. 

16 Night Thoughts, vit, 241-42; see also 1x, 379; vm, 1178; vu, 177-180. 

17 Tbid., VII, 729. 

18 Tbid., vil, 732. 

1° This is the view taken by Mr. Everett, in his Moral Values (N. Y. 
1918), p. 400. 
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And storms sulphureous, her voracious jaws 
Expanding wide, and roaring for her prey.” *° 


Doubtless a prospect like this would make a sinner somewhat 
melancholy. It is a commentary on Young’s egoism that he evi- 
dently had no question as to his fitness for eternal bliss, for he 
awaits with much anticipation the “day for which all other days 
were made,” while he exclaims about the rarity of salvation. 
His religious views reach their climax near the end of the Night 
Thoughts: 
* Joy breaks, shines, triumphs; ’tis eternal day, 
Shall that which rises out of nought complain 
Of few evils, paid with endless joys?” ™ 


But he has told us earlier of the reaction which is caused by his 
celestial reveries: 


“Or is it feeble Nature calls me back, 
And breaks my spirit into grief again? 
Is it a Stygian vapour in my blood, 
A cold, slow puddle creeping through my veins? 
Or is it thus with all men?—Thus with all. 
What are we? how unequal! now we soar, 
And now we sink. To be the same, transcends 
Our present prowess.” 2? 


Here, once more, an inability to mediate between extremes has 
caused his unhappiness.”* 

The ultimate source of Young’s escape to extremes lies in his 
conception of original genius; this may be considered the fifth 
cause of melancholy resulting from his philosophy. It is, indeed, 
by no mere coincidence that the classic of melancholy and the 
classic of original genius should come from the same author, for 
the underlying idea in the conception of original genius is a flight 


2° Night Thoughts, 1x, 185-87. Young sternly denounced the idea of 
man’s natural goodness; in fact, the orthodox could not oppose Mande- 
ville on this point without violating their accepted theology. See also rx, 
336-350. 

21 Night Thoughts, 1x, 2379-81. Cf. Thomas, op. cit., p. 457: “Telle 
est le mot final de l’auteur.” 

22 Ibid., v, 216. 

28 For a scathing treatment of Young’s religion, see George Eliot’s essay 
on “ Worldliness and Other-Worldliness ” in Leaves in a Notebook. 
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to extremes, and this, as I have tried to show, is the fundamental 
cause of Young’s melancholy. The essence of the doctrine, as 
held by Young, is given in a single sentence: 


‘ All eminence, and distinction, lies out of the beaten road; excursion, 
and deviation, are necessary to find it; and the more remote your path 
from the highway, the more reputable.” ** 


This theory of original genius is the key to practically the whole 
of Young’s philosophy; it is the unifying center—the nucleus— 
around which his work may be related.. For the most part, it 
accounts for his disdain of the world, “the beaten road”; for his 
love of solitude, “the remote”; for his love of “excursion” by 
means of the untrammelled imagination; and for his flight from 
genuine spiritual activity to emotional revery under the stars. 
And it is also at the base of three more important characteristics 
with which I have yet to deal. 

First, the conception of original genius is closely associated 
with the theory of the master-passion,—another modification of 
going to an extreme. A man must try to develop some one side 
of his nature; he must give all his attention and effort to some 
one pursuit. 


“As for a general genius, there is no such thing in nature: A genius 
implies the rays of the mind concenter’d and determined to some particu- 
lar point; when they are scatter’d widely, they act feebly, and strike not 
with sufficient force, to fire, or dissolve, the heart.” 75 


In other words, one must be a specialist. The contrast to the man 
of the golden mean—“l’honnéte homme qui ne se pique de rien” — 
is obvious. The object of an Aristotelian decorum, imposed in the 
interest of moderation and poise and proportion, is to make one 
more human, and therefore happier. The humanist aims first of 
all not to be original, but human; and to be human one needs to 
look up to a sound model and imitate it; this is also part of the 
Christian tradition. Now Young denounced imitation in the liter- 
ary field; in his Conjectures he does not go to the extreme of 
applying his principle to life in general, but clearly the tendency 
is in that direction. 


24 Conjectures on Original Composition, p. 11. This is, of course, the 
converse of his denunciation of imitation. 
25 Conjectures on Original Composition, p. 37. 
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“ By a spirit of Imitation we counteract nature, and thwart her design. 
She brings us into the world all Originals . . . . Born Originals, how comes 
it to pass that we die Copies? That meddling ape Imitation... . de- 
stroys all mental individuality.” *° 


The second consequence of the conception of original genius 
is the tendency to disparage logic and learning in the interest 
of spontaneity. Young has generally been regarded as a ration- 
alist, and in his choice of reason over sense, going, as usual, to 
one extreme or the other, this may be just.** It is significant, 
however, that he disdains all the means by which true rationality 
is usually acquired. “Genius needs not go to school.”?* And 
genius means, for the most part, simply “the power of accom- 
plishing great things without the means generally reputed to be 
necessary to that end.”*® The grandeurs of nature prove the ex- 
istence of a deity without recourse to “logic’s thorns.” *° 


“Not deeply to discern, nor much to know, 
Mankind was born to Wonder and Adore.” ** 


It is reason which Young constantly proposes as a means of re- 
straint for the expansive desires; it is open to question, however, 
whether reason, as he conceives it, is not itself expansive. 


“Reason is man’s peculiar; Sense, the Brute’s. 
The Present is the scanty realm of Sense; 
The Future, Reason’s empire unconfined.” *? 


The third consequence of the conception of original genius, and 
the last with which I shall deal, is egoism and introspection,—the 
escape into one’s self. It will be recalled that he said all eminence 


26 Thid., pp: 19-20. 

27 See Night Thoughts, v1, 856-62—sense and reason at “eternal war.” 
His choice of reason is due to the thought expressed in note 32. To the 
view that Young is a rationalist, v1, 428, may be objected. However, his 
philosophy taken as a whole, is strongly rationalistic, and he heaps coals 
of fire on the heads of those “sold to sense.” Cf. vm, 1338; also viz, 
869. It is interesting.to find that he scorns sense chiefly because it is 
able to yield only “leaden iteration.” (111, 373-75.) 

28 Night Thoughts, vil, 330. 

2° Conjectures, p. 13. 

8° Night Thoughts, 1x, 866 ff. This is related, obviously, to his nature 
cult. 

31 Jbid., rx, 1874-75. Cf. Dr. Johnson, “ All wonder is the effect of 
novelty upon Ignorance.” 
83 Tbid., vii, 1432-34. 
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and distinction lay out of the beaten road; thus the desire for 
superiority was obviously an important motive in his program of 
distinctiveness. He is proud of those things in which he is pecu- 
liar, unprecedented, and unique; thus it happens that the poet is 
driven into solitude, and in praising solitude he praises his own 
superiority. Young’s conception of solitude and genius thus be- 
come directly contributory to his egoism. Furthermore, as 
DeQuincey has noted,** Young is too circumscribed in his sympa- 
thies, too narrow, too illiberal, too exclusive. George Eliot, with 
few exceptions, finds “hardly a trace of human sympathy or of 
self-forgetfulness, in the joy or sorrow of a fellow-being.” ** This 
is evident in his religious views. 


“In self-applause is Virtue’s golden prize.” ** 
“Virtue is true self-interest pursued.” ** 


An important corollary of Young’s egoism ** and his cult of 
the master-passion, implicit in the conception of the original 
genius, is his intense desire for fame, in spite of all his harangues 
against it. In fact, it is significant that one reason why he objects 
to imitation is that “An imitator shares his crown, if he has one, 
with the chosen object of his imitation; an original enjoys an 
undivided applause.” ** He conceives of the press as “the Foun- 
tain of Fame,” and it is quite clear that the desire of fame is the 
main incentive to literary composition.*® We have seen that he 
never secured the fame to which he thought himself entitled. 

Perhaps the most important consequence of the original genius 
theory as regards Young, is introspection, resulting in the per- 
sonal quality of his melancholy. Deeply significant in his love of 
night is the fact that 


“Tt strikes thought inward; it drives back the soul 
To settle on herself, our point supreme.” *° 


33 On Wordsworth’s Poetry. 

34 Fliot, op. cit., p. 48. 

85 Night Thoughts, vu, 148. 

86 Tbid., VII, 143. 

*7 As an example of egoism arising from the conviction that he is unique, 
see VIII, 1089-1094. 

88 Conjectures, p. 7. 

*° Tbid., p. 4. Also ef. Love of Fame, ete., Satire 1, 51-56. Also Night 
Thoughts, vit, 405-11. 
4° Night Thoughts, v, 129. 
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In the Conjectures, written for application to literary composition 
but with a much wider connotation, “ self-knowledge” and “ self 
reverence ” are laid down as the two great virtues.** We have seen 
that one important cause of his melancholy was sorrow. Now 
genuine sorrow—and much of Young’s is genuine—commands re- 
spect. However, we suspect that he crosses the border line when 
sorrow becomes a mark of superiority,—when he says, 


“His grief is but his graudeur in disguise.” ** 


This is directly related to the doctrine of original genius, for 
Young, in his conviction that he was unique, becomes unique in 
feeling, and therefore in suffering,—evidently following the prin- 
ciple, stated by Walpole, that life is a comedy for those who think 
and a tragedy for those who feel. Thus his grief separates him 
from his fellows, makes him different, and therefore ministers to 
his egoism. The uniqueness of his grief gives rise to what M. 
Thomas calls “un cri d’angoisse tout personnel. ... Ce qui 
manque 4 ces effusions pathétiques, ce n’est pas la sincérité mais 
Vuniversalité de lémotion.”** It is “une douleur profonde et 
personnelle.” ** And there lies a deep significance in the fact that, 
after the neo-classic artificiality, the return of “I” to litera- 
ture,—the subjective, introspective tone—should be inseparably 
linked to the return of melancholy.* 


Harry H. Cuark. 
Harvard Uniwersity. 


“1 Conjectures, p. 24. 

42 Night Thoughts, vil, 53, ef. v, 558-560. 

“8 Thomas, op cit., p. 458; M. Thomas notes one exception, 1, 238. 

“4 Tbid., p. 308. M. Thomas evidently attributes Young’s melancholy 
to his subjective nature. 

‘5 Young has been accused of hypocrisy by George Eliot, and Chateau- 
briand questioned the genuineness of his melancholy. However, those who 
have studied his work carefully believe his melancholy to be sincere. In 
Aus Meinem Leben, Bk. xt, Goethe writes in retrospect, but clearly he 
means that the impression of melancholy given by Young was a truthful 
one, although somewhat exaggerated by those who received it. Sir Leslie 
Stephen says, “His emotion was genuine and poignant, though mingled 
with affectation.” (Critic, vol. 41, 1902, p. 341.) M. Thomas says, 
“Cette supposition est non moins injurieuse que peu vraisemblable.” 
(op. cit., p. 458.) 
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PLACE-NAME TESTS OF RACIAL MIXTURE IN 
NORTHERN ENGLAND 


§1. The racial elements evidenced in the place-names of 
northern England, besides the native English, are the Scandinavian, 
the Celtic, the Norman-French, and the Roman. For northern 
England, taken as a whole, the order of importance of these is as 
here given; and it is that also for all the counties, and usually 
that for the various hundreds and parishes of the different counties. 
The English element is the dominant one; but the Scandinavian 
element is very large, by no means equally so, however, for the 
different regions. It is proportionately smallest in Northumber- 
land, largest in Cumberland, and the East and North Ridings of 
Yorkshire. The Celtic material is in most places rather small, 
largest in Cumberland; it is everywhere present, however, in cer- 
tain types of names. French names are still fewer; but the French 
influence upon the spelling of names that already existed is fre- 
quently seen.t The Roman influence is practically limited to the 
two name-themes -caster and -street (Latin castrum, plur. castra, 
and strata via) ; but these were both borrowed in the beginning of 
the OE. period, and they are in reality to be considered as English 
elements in the place-names. The Celtic element, Old Irish, 
Kymric, and Gaelic (Goidelic of Scotland), in the order of impor- 
tance (as it now seems to me), is seen often in river-names, and 
in farmstead and village names that derive from river-names. The 
English element is important in the names of parishes, hundreds, 
and the larger places, and it is everywhere extensively present in 
the names of smaller places. In the names of political divisions 
of counties, hundreds, etc. (organization names), the Scandinavian 
formations rival the English in some places.? Otherwise the 
Scandinavian names are most numerous in the names of farms and 


*The Norman influence has been investigated by R. E. Zachrisson: 
Anglo-Norman Influence on English Place-names. Lund (Sweden, Disser- 
tation), 1909. It is also dealt with somewhat in the various works on 
English place-names. 

?This is shown by F. W. Moorman on pages xxii-xxiii of his book on 
The Place-Names of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 1910; also by Armitage 
Goodall in The Place-Names of Southwest Yorkshire, 1914, pp. 24-26. 
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hamlets, and in minor names. There are numerous Anglo-Scandi- 
navian hybrids ; the racial mixture here was an intimate one. But 
Anglo-Celtic hybrids are proportionately rare. On the other hand, 
again, Celtic-Scandinavian hybrids are present in considerable 
number, particularly in northwestern England.* The Celtic com- 
ponent of these hybrids is most often Irish; perhaps we may con- 
' elude that the Norsemen of the northwestern counties came mostly 
from the Norse settlements in Ireland. 

I shall now pass to a consideration of the elements that enter 
into the names, and a classification of the substantival themes. 

§ 2. Forms of English place-names. Like the great body of 
English names, the names of places consist for the most part of 
either one word, as Hill, Brooks, or of two component parts, as 
e. g., Farnham. Names of three or more parts often occur among 
place-names, but they are nearly all relatively recent, and may for 
the purposes of this paper be disregarded. The modern forms of 
English names may, however, be etymologically very deceptive; 
a large part of them have undergone reductions and contractions 
of various kinds, in ways entirely different from the changes names 
have undergone among the Germanic peoples on the continent. 
But there have also sometimes taken place lengthenings of names, 
so that apparent two-theme names now and then turn out upon 
investigation to be names of one theme originally. An example of 
this is the West Yorkshire and Cumberland name Barugh, which 
comes from OE. beorg, ‘hill’ ‘mound.’ Much more often, how- 
ever, present monosyllabic names, such as appear, therefore, to 
be of one theme, represent reductions of an original double-theme 
name, as Dent, also a West Yorkshire name, which comes from OF. 
denu, ‘ valley,’ + had, ‘heath.’ In the name Windle, Prescot 
Parish, West Derby, Lancashire, we have a slightly different kind 
of reduction, the source being OE. wind + hyjl, ‘ windhill, ‘ windy 
hill.’ 

In English the term ‘ place-name’ is often used in the special 
sense of an ‘ inhabited place,’ as farmstead, hamlet, or village. But 
such a limitation of the term is open to many objections ; especially 
has it been unfortunate in English place-name study. A very 
large number of the farmsteads and dwellingsteads of England 


* Most material in Scandinavians and Celts in the Northwest of England. 
By Eilert Ekwall. Lund, 1918. 
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were originally merely ‘ enclosures,’ or ‘ clearings,’ and it becomes 
evident that this class of names must be considered along with any 
study of the names of the dwelling-places. Also a great many 
other names of dwelling-places are in their origin names of some 
landmark or natural feature; here we have, then, still another class 
that must be taken into account at almost every turn. It seems 
best, therefore, to use the term ‘ place-name’ in the wider meaning 
that Scandinavian investigators employ the corresponding com- 
pound stedsnavn, and to classify into 1, ‘ habitation-names’ (farm- 
steads, manors, dwellings, hamlets, villages, fortresses) ; 2, “cultwre- 
names’ (enclosures, fields, meadows, grazing-lands, roads, bridges, 
fishing-places, landing-places, etc.); 3, ‘nature names’ (hills, 
mountains, forests, groves, streams, springs, valleys, ravines, bays, 
lakes, etc.).* Of the three, those of habitations are in general latest 
in point of time. But I have, here, listed this group first, because 
it is the class of names with which the study of place-names usually 
begins, and, so far as English studies are concerned, the material, 
now available is practically limited to these names. And it seems 
best to put ‘culture’ names in second place; the connection be- 
tween these and the habitation names is very close; it is indeed 
sometimes impossible to separate them. The English names in -ton, 
OE. tin (possibly sometimes ON. tin), is perhaps most often a 
culture-name, but it may also sometimes have been given at once 
to some home with an enclosure around it. 

The third group, nature-names, forms a very large class, no 
doubt by far the largest of the three. For in the early days nearly 
every sort of a natural feature, that had something striking about 
it, differentiated itself in some way from its environment, re- 
ceived a name; and retains this name today, usually at any rate. 
Of course the fjords, the bays, and sounds, the bights, the streams, 
brooks, and waterfalls, will have names; but so will pools, and 
tarns, and ‘ waters,’ creeks, and springs, and perhaps some marsh 
or bog, and rocky ledge, or crag, or ridge. So will islands, holms, 


‘ This classification is also that of G. Indreb¢, Stadnammi i ei Fjellbygd, 
Christiania, 1921. Moorman divides into ‘landmark-names,’ ‘ field-names,’ 
and ‘occupation-names.’ Various other terms and groupings are used. 
I urge the adoption of the three names above given in English; to these 
could be added a 4th, ‘ organization-names’ (political divisions, govern- 
mental terms). 
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skerries, promontories, points, slopes, hill-sides, ravines, ditches, 
hollows, ‘bottoms,’ valleys, flats, and numerous other places, as 
markers of location or for other reasons. It is naturally to groups 
1 and 2 that the chief historical interest attaches. But the names 
in the third group will, perhaps, give us a more intimate picture 
of the life of the community. The linguistic importance of the 
material will be about the same kind for all three. 

For our purpose the interest in place-names centers mainly in 
the second or final theme; in the following pages our consideration 
of them will be limited to this phase. It may be noted at this 
place that to a considerable extent the themes of the second com- 
ponent part also appear as themes of the first part. But ordinarily 
that will not be the case.* There will be a different body of themes, 
and particularly the first theme will very often be a proper name. 
According as the first or adjectival theme is a personal name or a 
local-descriptive term, the place-names may also be divided into 
personal place-names and topographic place-names. As indicated 
above we shall here consider only the final themes. 

§ 3. Classification according to the final themes. The great 
majority of the place-names of northern England show Anglian or 
Scandinavian final themes. Of other national elements I shall 
speak below. It may be noted here that the question of Norse or 
Danish nationality is a difficult one in some groups of the names. 
Also the study of the names is complicated still further by the 
ideniity or great similarity of Anglian and Norse basic words in 
many cases. 

I shall give the list of the themes appearing under each of the 
three kinds of names, listing the English, Scandinavian, Celtic, 
Roman, and French elements separately. The Anglian and Scan- 
dinavian themes will be given in their OE. and ON. forms. The 
corresponding modern suffix in its various forms will then be added. 
Translation of the OE. or ON. word has not been deemed necessary 
always. 


I. Hapitation NAMEs: 


English themes: OK. rn, ‘house’ (-ern, -horn); BURH 
(-borough, -bury) ; BOSL, BOTL, ‘house,’ ‘dwelling’ (-bold) ; cot, 


5 For ‘ first’ and ‘second’ theme, also ‘ adjectival’ and ‘ substantival ’ 
are used. 
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n., COTE, f., (-cot, -coat, -coats) ; GEAT, GET (-yate) ; HAGA, ‘ en- 
closure,’ ‘homestead’ (-haw, -haigh, -hey); HALL, (-hall, -all) ; 
HAM, ‘village,’ ‘dwelling’ (-ham, -am); HUs (-house, -houses) ; 
crRIcE (-church); ME. set, ‘ shieling,’ ‘pasture,’ cf. OE. set, 
‘fold’ (-set, -side) ; seTL, ‘ dwelling’ (-seattle) ; Porp, (-thorp) ; 
TUN (-ton) ; wic, ‘ dwelling-place,’ ‘ village’ (-wick, -wich) ; word, 
WEORS, WyR®d, ‘ enclosure,’ ‘farm, ‘homestead’ (-worth). 

Scandinavian themes: ON. Bv8, OD. Bop, ‘booth, (-booth, 
-booths) ; BOLSTASR, ‘ dwelling-place’ (-bolster, -boustead) ; BUR, 
(-bower) ; BYGGING < vb. byggia, ‘to build’ (-biggin, -biggins) ; ® 
BER, BYR, ‘ dwelling-place,’ ‘village’, OD. By, ‘village,’ ‘town ’ 
(-by) ; GARdR, ‘enclosure,’ ‘ yard,’ ‘ dwelling,’ (-garth, -gard. See 
below) ; Kor, ‘ hut’ (-cot, -coats) ; HUs, (-house, -houses) ; KYRKIA, 
(-kirk) ; RANN, ‘house’ (ran, -ren); sm@TR, ‘seter,’ ‘ dairy,’ 
‘hut’ (possibly only as first element); sETrR, ‘seat,’ ‘ dwelling- 
place’ (-set, -side) ; KALI, ‘shed,’ ‘hut’ (-scale, -scales, -schole, 
-skil, -skel) ; sTAdR, ‘ place,’ pl., stadir, often in Norwegian place- 
names (-ster, -stead, -steth, -stead, -steads) ; TOFT, TOPT, ‘ grassy 
knoll’ (-toft); Porp, ‘group of homesteads,’ ‘village,’ ‘ croft’ 
(-thorp, -thorpe, -trop.). 

Latin theme: cAasTRUM, plural castra, ‘camp,’ borrowed in OE. 
in the form ceaster (and cester), and in this form enters place- 
names; is really, therefore, to be listed with English place-names 
formations. In southern England the word remains in the form 
-cester, and -chester. In northern England the OE. form -ceaster 
was Scandinavianized to -caster. 


II. CuttureE NaMEs: 


English themes: OE. acrerR (-acre, -acres, -aker, -icar) ; BRYCG, 
(-bridge) ; BYRE, ‘cow-house’ (-byr); croFrT, ‘enclosed field or 
pasture,’ ‘piece of arable land near a house’ (-croft); EDISC, 
‘pasture’ (-dish); ERd, ‘plowed land’ (-arth, -erd); HAMM, 
‘meadow,’ ‘enclosure,’ (-ham, -am). See HAM above; EG, ‘ island,’ 
‘meadow near a river or other body of water’ (-ea, -ay, -ey) ; 
FALD, ‘stable,’ ‘cattle pen’ (-fold) ; reup, ‘ field’ (-field) ; FALL, 


*The word biggin, either as final theme or otherwise as part of place- 
names, does not necessarily, however, indicate a Scandinavian settlement; 
it is doubtful if it ever does in Northumberland, for example. 
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(-fall, -fal, the meaning of which is sometimes ‘ forest-clearing ’) ; 
ForD, (-ford, now and then -forth) ; FURLONG, ‘a division of an 
unenclosed field’ (-furlong); GEAT, GaT, (-yate); ME. GRENE, 
‘a common’ (-green, -greens, Green) ; HAGA, see I, (-haw, -haigh, 
-hey) ; HAGE, HEGE, (-hey, -ey); GRUND, (-ground, Ground) ; 
HALH, ‘meadow by a river’ (-haw, -algh, -al) ; HLOT, ‘ lot,’ ‘ allot- 
ment’ (-lot, -let) ; HRYDING, ‘a piece of cleared land’ (-riding) ; 
LAND, (-land, -lands) ; LANU, ‘ lane,’ (-land, -lane) ; LEAH, ‘ field, 
‘meadow’ (-ley); Loc, Loca, ‘enclosure,’ (-lock, -lick); Map, 
MED, (-met) ; RAW, ‘row,’ ‘row of houses’ (-ray, -rah, -raw) ; ROD, 
‘clearing’ (-rod, -rode) ; stoc, ‘stump,’ (-stock, -stoke, -stocks) ; 
STEDE, STYDE, ‘ place’ (-sted, -stead) ; TUN (-ton) ; STALL, ‘ place,’ 
‘stall for cattle’; wee, (-way). 

Scandinavian themes: ON. axr (-acre, etc. ; see above) ; BRYGGJA, 
‘bridge,’ (-brig); ElIp, ‘neck of land,’ (-aith); ENG, ‘meadow’ 
(-ing); Ey, ‘island,’ see also above (-ea, -ay, -ey); FALL (see 
above) ; FLOT, ‘level piece of land’ (-flat, -falt) ; Gardr, ‘ enclosed 
ground,’ ‘enclosed ground and houses’ (-garth, -gard, -gards, 
guards); GATA, ‘road’ (-gate, -gait); GRUND, ‘ground,’ ‘soil,’ 
‘field’ (-ground, Ground) ; HaveR, ‘hill,’ ‘mound, ‘ cairn’ (-haw, 
-how, -ho, -o, -oe, -all, -haws); HLAdSA, ‘barn’ (-latth, -lathe) ; 
HREYSI, ‘cairn’ (-rays); Loa, (-law, -lawe); RUp, ‘ clearing’ 
(-rud); RA, ‘boundery line’ (-ray); RUM, ‘place, seat, room’ 
(-rum, rem); *sNAP, Ice. ‘ snap, ‘scanty grazing,’ ME. snape, 
‘pasture’ (-snape, -snope); SKEIS, ‘a run,’ ‘way between two 
fields, ‘ race-course’ (-skayth, -sket) ; sTiar, ‘ path,’ (-sty) ; STONG, 
‘pole, (-stang); Pine, (-then, Thing); TUN, ‘enclosure’ (see 
above) ; PvEert, ‘meadow,’ Norw. tveit, ‘a place of meadow-land,’ 
‘a clearing,’ (-thwaite) ; vad, ‘ford’ (-wath) ; Vardi, ‘a heap of 
stonés, ‘ cairn,’ (-warth, -worth) ; vRA, RA, ‘ nook,’ ‘secluded spot,’ 
(-wray, -ray) ; VOLLR, ‘ meadow,’ ‘ grazing ground,’ (-wall). 

Celtic themes: OIr. cross, OE. cross, ON. kross (Lat. cruz, 
crucem). Goodall has pointed out that ‘the yoke-fellow of cross 
is invariably a word of Scandinavian origin,’* in the names in 
northern, England, and with Goodall, Ekwall holds that the Eng- 
lish ‘cross’ was probably derived chiefly from Scandinavian 
kross;* OIr. ance ,‘a herd of cattle,’ ‘a dairy,’ ON. erg, ‘a sum- 


7L. ¢., p. 29. 
® The Place-Names of Lancashire. By E. Ekwall. (Manchester, 1922, p. 
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mer farm, ‘a shieling,’ ME. ergh, argh, ‘ pasture,’ ‘hut on a pas- 
ture,’ ‘shieling’ (-argh, -ark, -ergh, -er). The ME. word is proba- 
bly chiefly derived from the ON. erg. The place-names in question 
are, however, sometimes, it would seem, directly of Irish (or Gaelic) 
origin. 

Norman-French themes: OFr. cios, ME. clos, ‘enclosure,’ 
(-close, Close) ; OF r. LANDE, ‘ glade,’ ‘ pasture,’ (-Laund) ;° OFr. 
parc, ME. ‘ pare,’ ‘ park,’ ‘ parrock,’ ‘ field? (-Park). 

Latin themes: OE. Port, (< Lat. portus), (-port) ; OE. strzt, 
sTRET, (-street). See §1 above. 


Ill. Nature NAMEs: 


English themes: OE. Ac, (-oak, -ock, -og); ALor, ‘ alder,’ 
(-oller, -ollers) ; BEARO, ‘grove,’ (-barrow); beorh, (-borough, 
-barrow, -bury,’° -ber, -burth); BoPM, BoTM, ‘bottom,’ ME. 
bothem, ‘bottom, ‘dell, (-bottom); Broc, (-brook); BRU, 
(-Brow) ; BURNA, BURNE, (-burne, -borne) ; BYHT, ‘ bend,’ (-beet) ; 
oir, (-cliffe, -cliff); cLOH, ‘ravine, (-clough) ; onoTta, ‘knot,’ 
cf. ME. knot, ‘hill,’ (-Knot) ; corp, ‘summit,’ (-kup, -Copp) ; cor, 
coTE, (-cot, -cote, -coats, -coat); DmL. (dale); DENU, ‘a plain,’ 
‘a vale,’ (-den, -don, -dean) ; Dic, (-dyke, -dish) ; diin, ‘ elevated 
land’ (OIr. din, ‘hill, ‘fortified hill”? ‘fort’), (-down, -don, 
-ton) ; EA, (-ey) ; ECG, (-edge, -idge, -age) ; EFES, ‘ edge of a wood’ 
(-eaves, -eves); ég, (-ey, -ay, -ea, -y); FEARN, ‘fern, (-fern) ; 
FYRHS, ‘ wooded region,’ ‘ frith,’ (-frith) ; FLEOT, ‘ bay,’ ‘ estuary,’ 
(-fleet); FLEOTE, ‘current, ‘stream,’ (-fleet); Grr, ‘ ditch,’ 
(-grave); graf, grefa, ‘thicket, ‘grove, (-greave, -greaves, 
-Greaves) ; HALH, ‘ corner,’ ‘low-lying ground by a river,’ (-halgh, 
-all, -al, -haw) ; HEAFOD, (-head, -ide) ; HLI%, ‘ slope,’ (-let, -leth, 
-ley) ; HOH, ‘heel,’ ‘ridge of land,’ (-0, -ah, -gha) ; HOL, HOLH, 
‘hole, ‘hollow,’ (-hole, -holes, -all, -ol) ; Hop, (-hope, -op, -up) ; 
HRYCG, (-ridge, -rigg, -rake); HYLL, (-hill, -tl, -ull, -ell, -le); 
HYRST, (-hurst); Lacu, (-lake, -lock); LAND, (-land); MERE, 


9. This work appears in Remains Historical and Literary Connected with 
the Palatine Counties of Lancaster and Chester, and also in The Man- 
chester University Press. 

°A capitai in such cases indicates that the name is not written as a 
compound. 

*°-bury, here, may be doubtful; possibly always goes back to byrig, 
dative case of burh. See above. 


2 
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(-mere) ; MERSC, (-marsh); mdr, (-moor, -Moor, -Moors) ; Mos, 
(-moss, -Moss) ; NSS, (-ness) ; OFER, ‘ edge,’ ‘bank,’ (-over) ; POL, 
(-pool) ; SAND, (-sand) ; SCAGA, SCEAGA, (-shaw) ; sic, ‘ streamlet,’ 
(-such, -sike, -syke); stDE, (-side); sLAED, ‘forest’ ‘ glade,’ 
‘valley, (-slate, -Slade); sTauL, ‘ pool,’ (-stall, -stale); STAN, 
(-stone, -ston) ; SPRING, (-spring) ; SCILFE, SCYLFE, ‘ledge,’ (-shelf, 
-shall) ; TREOW, (-tree); TWisLA, ‘fork of a river’ (-twistle) ; 
porn, (-thorne, -thorn, -Thorns) ; WZL, ‘ deep pool,’ ‘ gulf,’ (-weel, 
-Wheel) ; W2LLA, WELL, WIELL, (-well) ; W2ZTER, (-water, -Water) ; 
wubu, (-wood, -Wood). 

Scandinavian themes: ON. A, ‘river,’ ‘stream,’ (-a, -ay, -ey) ; 
BAKKI, *BANKI, (-bank, -Bank, -banks) ; BEKKR, ‘ brook,’ (-beck) ; 
BERG, (-bergh, -ber, see also above) ; BOTN, ‘bottom,’ (-Botton) ; 
BREKKA, ‘slope,’ (-breck, -brick, -Breck); OSc. *BrinKa, ON. 
BREKKA, (-brinks, once); EY, ‘island,’ (-ea, -ay, -ey); DALR, 
(-dale) ; EyRR, ‘ gravel bank,’ (-Ayre) ; FIALL, FELL, (-fell, -field) ; 
GEIL, ‘ravine, (-Gaile); GIL, do., (-gil); GREIN, ‘branch,’ 
(-Grane) ; HAvGR, ‘hill’ (-haw, -haws, -oe, -how, -hows) ; Hid, 
‘slope,’ (-leth, -let, -lith, -ley) ; HOLMR, HOLMI, (-holme, -holmes, 
-holm, -Holmes, also -am. and -ham); HoFUvd, (-head, -eth); 
HRYGGR, (-rigg) ; HYLR, ‘ pool,’ (-le, -al) ; HVALL, ‘ knoll,’ ‘ hillock,’ 
(-wha(?) -Whale); KeELDA, ‘spring, (-keld); KIARR, ‘ copse,’ 
‘thicket,’ (-carr, -car, -ker); KLEIF, ‘hill-side,’ (-Claife, -kley) ; 
LAND, (-land, -lands); LUNDR, ‘ grove, (-Lund, -land); MELR, 
‘sand-hill, (-mel, -meles, -Meols) ; MYNNI, ‘mouth of a river,’ 
(-mine) ; MYRR, (-mire, -mer); NABBR, NABBI, ‘a peak,’ (-nab, 
-Nab); oppt, ‘point, ‘cape, (-odd); skard, ‘cleft, ‘mountain 
pass,’ (-car, -ker(?); skER, ‘skerry’ (-ster, -Scaur, Scar) ; SKOGR, 
‘forest,’ (-scough, -scoe, -scow) ; SKUTI, (-scout) ; SLAKKI, ‘ valley,’ 
(-slack, -Slack, -Slacks); strvra, ‘a plain,’ ‘level field,’ (-stet, 
once -celet) ; stoRd, ‘brushwood,’ (-Storrs) ; TIORN, (-Tarn) ; PorN, 
(as above) ; Vik, ‘bay,’ (-wick, -wyke) ; vidr, ‘woods,’ (-with). 

‘Celtic themes: OlIr. and Gaelic crEAG, Welsh, creag, ‘ rock,’ 
ME. crag, (-crag, -Crag, -Craggs) ; OE. cums, ‘ glen,’ ‘ valley’ = 
Welsh cwm, ‘glen,’ (-combe; but especially as first theme, as 
Cumdivock in Cumberland) ; OIr. nun (see above) ; Welsh, CHWYN, 
‘weeds,’ possibly in Cumwhinton, as Sedgefield, p. 192;* 


11 The Place-Names of Cumberland and Westmoreland. By W. J. Sedge- 
field. Manchester University Press, 1915. 
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RHUDDAW(, ‘ruddy,’ (in Penruddock, Cumberland). In names of 
Celtic origin the themes of the first position must be considered, 
as that is here the substantival (our secondary) theme. Other 
eases are: Welsh carr-, ‘fortified town,’ in Cumberland, four 
times, (Sedgefield) ; Welsh carEG, Gaelic, carraig, ‘rock,’ once; 
Gael. cnoc, ‘hill, once; Celt. PEN, ‘mountain,’ in Penrith and 
Penruddock. 

It will be seen that many of the Anglian and Scandinavian 
themes are identical (clif-klif; cot-kot; his-huis; land-land; mér- 
mor; ness-nes; sand-sandr; sic-sik; tin-tin; Porp-forp, wic-vik). 
To some extent a difference in meaning or the prevailing use of 
the word in Anglian and Scandinavian will point the way toward 
determining the source. But there are many cases where other 
tests must be applied, and there will be a residue of instances 
where absolute certainty will be impossible. There are further- 
more other important words that are so nearly the same in OE. 
and ON. that they must soon have coincided in bilingual com- 
munities in the dialect and in the pronunciation of the names of 
places that contained these elements. (Such elements are: @cer- 
akr ; esc-askr ; beorh-berg ; cnep-knappr ; del-dalr ; ég-ey ; hlid-hlid ; 
hop-hép; mos-mosi; pél-pollr; stef-stafr; stige-stigr).1* I shall 
here merely add that in general the ending -ton is regarded as 
Anglian, also in northern England, and that there also -dal is 
Anglian, but that -thorp is Scandinavian. In southern England 
(as Gloucestershire) names in -thorp must be regarded as Eng- 
lish. The ending -wick, southern English -wich, is usually English, 
the meaning being for the most part, ‘ dwelling-place,’ ‘hamlet,’ 
as OE. wic; the ON. vik meant, ‘inlet,’ ‘bay,’ and this appears 
now and then in names where the termination meant, ‘bay’ or 
‘creek,’ and where the first theme is a Scandinavian word or 
proper name.** 

The themes appearing are of very unequal importance in the 
body of place-names as a whole. Many appear only once or twice; 
it is possible that I have omitted some of these; and I have inten- 
tionally left out some because the suggested etymology seems to 


** Some of these were identical in the stem of the oblique cases. 

18 A very good discussion of some of the main elements entering into the 
place-names may be found in Allan Mawer’s The Place-Names of North- 
umberland and Durham, Cambridge, 1920. 
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me not sufficiently supported. The commonest English themes 
are: -ton, -ham, -borough, -ford, -hall (-all), -ley, -worth, -field, 
-hill, -set (-side), -ing, and the ending -dale. The Scandinavian 
themes that are most often met with are: -by, -thorp, -thwaite, 
-gill, -toft, -how (-haw), and -scale (-schole) ; but -dale, -ey, and 
-ness, are no doubt often Scandinavian. It cannot always be de- 
cided whether the endings -diin (-don), and -cum (-combe), is 
English or Celtic. 

Our classification shows also that Angles and Scandinavians 
have participated rather unequally in the naming of the different 
classes of place-names. The earliest are the nature-names; here 
the Anglian element is represented by no fewer than 56 themes; 
the Scandinavian group numbers 45. We should expect the Celtic 
element to be larger here than in the other two groups; and it 
actually is so, though the absolute number of themes is very small. 
In the second group, Culture names, the English element is still 
the largest, so far as the number of different themes is concerned, 
there being 33. This group contains 30 Scandinavian themes. 
In class I, Habitation names, there are 13 English final themes; 
but here the Scandinavian factor is the largest, being represented 
by 17%. In the actual number of names occurring, however, the 
English element dominates also in this class in most parts. In 
the total of all three classes a count of all names would show, 
perhaps, that the Scandinavian element dominates only in the 
East and North Ridings of Yorkshire and some parts of the Lake 
country, so far as northern England, north of the Humber and 
the Mersey, is concerned. 

GrorGE T. FLom. 

University of Illinois. 





DIE NEUDRUCKE DEUTSCHER LITERATURWERKE? 


Die Wissenschaft der deutschen Philologie wurde recht eigent- 
lich erst begriindet durch Jakob Grimms Deutsche Grammatik, 
deren erster Band im Jahre 1819 erschienen ist. In diesem Werke 
gab der Verfasser auch eine Darstellung der mittelhochdeutschen 


+ This paper was presented before the Germanistic Section at the recent 
meeting of the MLA at the University of Michigan.—Ep. 
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und neuhochdeutschen Grammatik. Als Grundlage nahm er fiir 
das Mhd. die literarische Sprache des 13. Jahrhunderts, fiir das 
Nhd. die lebende Schriftsprache seiner Zeit, so dass unvermittelt 
zwei Sprachformen neben einander standen, die durch sechs Jahr- 
hunderte getrennt waren. Das war ein Mangel, den Jakob Grimm 
selbst fiihlte, der jedoch in zeitlichen und persénlichen Verhialt- 
nissen seine Erklarung fand. Das Studium der werdenden nhd. 
Schriftsprache, der Sprache des 16. and 17. Jahrhunderts, lag 
damals noch ganz im Argen. Aber auch in den folgenden Jahr- 
zehnten wurde diesem Mangel zuniichst nicht abgeholfen, da die 
Germanisten sich meist auf das Studium des Altdeutschen be- 
schrinkten und auch ferner das lebende Nhd. direkt aus dem Mhd. 
erklirten. rst in den letzten Jahrzehnten des vorigen Jahr- 
hunderts kam ein eindringendes Studium der friihneuhoch- 
deutschen Sprache mehr in Aufnahme. Behindert war das zu- 
naichst dadurch, dass die Literaturdenkmaler des 17. und ganz 
besonders des 16. Jahrhunderts nur auf grésseren Bibliotheken in 
alten Originaldrucken vorlagen. Diesem Bediirfnis suchte ich 
entgegenzukommen durch die Begriindung der Neudrucksammlung. 
Meine Sammlung wollte zugleich der Literaturkenntnis Dienste 
leisten, indem sie die wichtigsten Werke der beiden Jahrhunderte 
zu wohlfeilem Preise den weitesten Kreisen zuginglich machte. 
Aber fiir das Sprachstudium wurde sie besonders dadurch forder- 
lich, dass sie die Texte in originaler Gestalt wiedergab, nicht 
sprachlich modernisiert, wie vorher so manche Ausgaben dieser 
alteren Literatur erschienen waren. Von 1876 bis 1914 wuchs die 
Sammlung auf 245 Nummern an. Nach Ausbruch des Krieges 
musste die Weiterfiihrung ruhen und die WNachkriegsjahre 
brachten die immer steigende Verelendung Deutschlands, durch 
die eine Wiederaufnahme unméglich gemacht wurde. Im lauf- 
enden Jahre ist allerdings noch ein weiteres Stiick erschienen: 
Grimmelshausens Courasche (Nr. 246-48), dessen Manuskript sich 
aber schon im Jahre 1914 in des Herausgebers Handen befand. 
Damit diirfte wohl der Schluss der Sammlung gegeben sein, falls 
nicht giinstigere Zeiten fiir uns wiederkehren. 

Fiir die Sprache des 16. Jahrhunderts bietet uns die Sammlung 
ein reiches Quellenmaterial aus den verschiedenen Provinzen des 
deutschen Landes dar. Nachdem schon im 15. Jahrhundert die 
fiirstlichen Kanzleien fiir die Einigung der deutschen Schreib- 
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sprache bedeutsame Vorarbeit geleistet hatten, tritt im 16. Jahr- 
hundert der mehr und mehr iiberhandnehmende Buchdruck die 
Fiihrung in der Ausbildung der Sprachform an. Anfangs war 
die deutsche Drucksprache noch nach Provinzen geschieden und 
erst im Laufe des 16. Jahrhunderts stellte sich allmahlich eine 
gréssere Ausgleichung ein. Diese Verhiltnisse sind in den Haupt- 
ziigen dargelegt von Karl v. Bahder in seinem Buche: Grund- 
lagen des neuhochdeutschen Lautsystems, Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Schriftsprache im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert. Strass- 
burg 1890. Fiinf Drucksprachen unterscheidet v. Bahder fiir das 
16. Jahrhundert: die bairisch-schwibische mit Augsburg als 
Hauptdruckort, die alemannische mit Basel und Strassburg, die 
Niirnbergische, die westmitteldeutsche mit Mainz und Frankfurt, 
die ostmitteldeutsche mit Leipzig und Wittenberg. Als sechste 
Gruppe der im Druck vertretenen Provinzialsprachen ist diesen 
noch die mittelfrinkische mit K6ln als Hauptort beizufiigen und 
besonders wichtig als siebente Gruppe das weite Gebiet der nieder- 
deutschen Sprache, welches in der ersten Halfte des Jahrhunderts 
noch in dieser seiner Muttersprache druckte, in der zweiten Hilfte 
aber zur hochdeutschen Drucksprache iiberging und zwar in der 
durch Martin Luthers Schriften in den Vordergrund geriickten 
ostmitteldeutschen Sprachform, welche erst durch das Hinzutreten 
Norddeutschlands ihren endgiiltigen Sieg iiber die tibrigen Druck- 
sprachen errang. 

Die niederdeutsche Literatursprache der ersten Halfte des Jahr- 
hunderts ist in meiner Sammlung noch durch das Fastnachtspiel 
des Burkhard Waldis der verlorene Sohn von 1527 (Neudruck 
No. 30) vertreten, sowie durch die Prosaschrift von Bernhard 
Rotmann 1534 Restitution rechter und gesunder christlicher Lehre 
(No. 77-78), wiahrend z. B. die 1587 in Berlin erschienene 
Schwanksammlung Bartholomaus Kriigers (No. 33) und manche 
andre in der Sammlung enthaltenen Stiicke aus Niederdeutschland 
schon in ostmitteldeutscher Schriftsprache geschrieben sind, neben 
denen die in der Mitte des 17. Jahrhunderts erscheinenden nieder- 
deutschen Scherzgedichte Johann Lauremberg’s (No. 16-17) nur 
eine vereinzelte eigenwillige Ausnahme bilden. 

Von den hochdeutschen Literatursprachen haben die siidlichsten 
ihre Eigenart am liangsten festgehalten: schwibisch-bairisch ist 
der Fortunatus, Augsburg 1509 (No. 240-41); auch das Drama 
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Ferdinands II. Speculum vitae humanae (No. 79-80), welches 1584 
in Innsbruck gedruckt ist, zeigt durchaus die oberdeutsche Fiar- 
bung der Sprache. Der alemannische Stamm ist in seiner hoch- 
alemannischen Sprachform vertreten durch Zwingli’s Reforma- 
tionsschrift Von Fretheit der Speisen 1522 (No. 173) und Hans 
Rudolf Manuels Weinspiel, 1548 (No. 101-2); die niederale- 
mannische Sprache von Strassburg ist aus den ersten Decennien 
des Jahrhunderts reichlich vertreten vor allem durch Thomas 
Murners Dichtungen Schelmenzunft (No. 83) Narrenbeschwor- 
ung (No. 119-124) und die Prosaschrift An den Adel deutscher 
Nation 1520 (No. 153). In Strassburg war schon zu Murners 
Zeit die Drucksprache durch die Gemeinsprache etwas beeinflusst ; 
in der zweiten Hilfte des Jahrhunderts zeigen uns die Werke 
Johann Fischarts (No. 2. 5. 65-71. 182) eine Sprachform, in der 
die neuen Diphthonge durchgefiihrt sind und in allen Hauptsachen 
die Vorbilder der ostmitteldeutschen Schriftsprache herrschen. 
Die Form der ostmitteldeutschen Drucksprache ist nicht, wie man 
wohl friiher meinte, erst von Luther geschaffen. Aber dass er 
diese Sprachform in seinen weitverbreiteten und tief wirkenden 
Schriften anwandte, das hat fiir ihr allmahliches Durchdringen 
doch die Entscheidung gegeben. Luthers Schriften sind in der 
Sammlung reich vertreten (No. 4. 18. 28. 50. 83-84. 93-94. 96-98. 
103. 230). Das westmitteldeutsch-rheinfrankische schloss sich 
schon friih an: der Hesse Erasmus Alberus in seinen Fabeln (No. 
104-7), der Wormser Kasper Scheidt mit seinem Grobianus (No. 
34-35) koénnen dafiir als Beispiele dienen. Auch die Niirn- 
bergische Drucksprache miindete bald nach Luthers Auftreten 
allmahlich in die ostmitteldeutsche Weise ein. Sie nimmt durch 
Hans Sachs in der Sammlung einen bedeutenden Raum ein: die 
mehrbandigen Ausgaben seiner Fastnachtsspiele und seiner Fabela 
und Schwanke bieten zugleich Anlass die Entwicklung der Niirn- 
bergischen Schriftsprache zu beobachten. Die nach Hans Sachsens 
eigenen Handschriften abgedruckten Stiicke geben noch mehr alt- 
niirnbergische Sprachform, wahrend die Einzeldrucke und in er- 
héhtem Masse die aus der Folioausgabe der Gesammelten Werke 
(1558 ff.) entnommenen Stiicke sich der allgemeinen Schrift- 
sprache enger anschliessen. 

Zeigt also das ganze 16. Jahrhundert in seinem Verlauf das 
Hinstreben nach dem Ideal der ostmitteldeutschen Drucksprache, 
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so bringt doch erst das 17. Jahrhundert die rechte Erfiillung. Das 
Auftreten von Martin Opitz und seinen Mitstrebenden und Nach- 
folgern, die schlesischen Dichterschulen, gewinnen einen solchen 
Einfluss auf die Sprachform von ganz Deutschland, dass nur die 
siidlichen und katholischen Randgebiete noch grébere Abweich- 
ungen sich gestatten. Besonders aber hilt die politisch abge- 
trennte deutsche Schweiz an ihrer hochalemannischen Sprachform 
auch im Druckgebrauch noch linger fest. Aber auch sonst sind 
im ganzen 17. Jahrhundert feinere Unterschiede der Sprachform 
in den einzelnen Landschaften noch vorhanden. Die Schriftsteller 
dieser Zeit, deren Werke in unserer Sammlung vorliegen, bieten 
reichliches Material, um dariiber genauere Untersuchungen an- 
zustellen. Beispielsweise sei auf die Sprache Grimmelshausens 
hingewiesen, tiber die besonders der Herausgeber des jiingsten 
Neudrucks, J. H. Scholte, sehr forderlich gehandelt hat. In der 
Hinleitung zur Courasche zeigt er, die Resultate seiner Arbeit 
zusammenfassend, wie eine Reihe von Ausgaben die originale 
Sprache Grimmelshausens bietet, wahrend andere eine leise sprach- 
liche Uberarbeitung eines Niirnberger Correktors aufweisen, der 
die Sprache des Autors der schriftsprachlichen Norm angleicht. 
In der Ausgabe der Courasche sind originale Form und Uberar- 
beitung in Text und Varianten nebeneinander zur Anschauung 
gebracht. 
WILHELM BRAUNE. 
Heidelberg. 





THE SOURCES OF THE NINTH SONNET OF 
LES REGRETS 


The well-known Ninth Sonnet of Du Bellay’s Regrets begins: 


France, mere des arts, des armes & des loix, 

Tu m’as nourri long temps du laict de ta mamelle: 
Ores, comme un aigneau qui sa nourisse appelle, 
Je rempli de ton nom les antres & les bois. 


Turning to the édition critique by H. Chamard, we find (11, 59)? 
that the comparison which the poet makes of himself to a lamb 


* For a discussion, see J. Vianey, Le Pétrarquisme en France, pp. 339 ff. 
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calling for its mother (nourisse) is apparently taken from a sonnet 
by Pamphilo Sasso, beginning : 


Come el timido agnel del gregge fore, 


and that the ninth line of Sasso’s sonnet supplies the basis for 
Du Bellay’s fourth, which becomes quite clear only when we realize 
that it is a paraphrase of 


Per selve e piaggie, per valle e per monti 
Vado cridando. 


This, however, is as far as the similarity goes; and the remainder 
of Du Bellay’s sonnet, consisting of the second quatrain and the 
sestet, is Du Bellay’s own felicitous development of this idea. 

But what shall we say of the ringing first line, which seems so 
characteristic of the author of the Deffence and his use of the 
word patrie?? Surely this verse is his own, not only in form but 
in essence? And, in fact, no one appears thus far to have called 
in question its originality. In reading the Latin verse-epistles of 
Petrarch, however, I came across the following lines in Petrarch’s 
well-known Hymn to Italy: * ; 


Armorum legumque eadem veneranda sacrarum 
Pyeridumque domus. 


Obviously, the similarity to Du Bellay’s line is striking. But is 
Du Bellay here necessarily the debtor? Does he not disclaim in 
the Regrets his usual habit of Petrarchizing? For Sonnet IV 
begins with the significant words: 


Je ne veulx fueilleter les exemplaires Grecs, 
Je ne veulx retracer les beaux traicts d’Horace, 
Et moins veulx-je imiter d’un Petrarque la grace, 


and we have no reason to doubt that essentially he is speaking the 
truth: Petrarchizing in the sense of piling up Petrarchan themes 
and epithets is not to be found in the Regrets. 

Moreover, this fact is to be noted: the term “mother of arts” 
(mere des arts) appears to be a Classical commonplace, as is indi- 
cated by Milton, Par. Reg., tv, 240: 


* See Chamard’s edition of the Deffence, p. 32, and the recent comment 
of Thibaudet, Nouvelle Revue francaise, xx1 (1923), 86-88. 
* Conveniently consulted in G. Volpi, Il Trecento, p. 136. 
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Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts, 


and by Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationes, 1, 26, 64: 


Philosophia, omnium mater artium. 


Still closer is a line, suggested to me by Professor Mustard,* from 
Claudian, De Consulatu Stilichonis, 111, 136: 


Armorum legumque parens. 


Professor Mustard believes that this line was probably the source 


of Petrarch’s 
Armorum legumque . . . domus, 


for Petrarch was acquainted with Claudian’s works, and, while he 
here used domus instead of parens, the latter word occurs in the 
very last line of his Hymn. 

But was Claudian also the source of Du Bellay? Such a con- 
clusion seems to me improbable, for the following reasons: (1) Du 
Bellay was undoubtedly more familiar with the works of Petrarch 
than with those of Claudian, if indeed he knew the latter at all;° 
(2) like Petrarch, Du Bellay mentions the “arts” in addition to 
“arms” and “laws,” as stated by Claudian. While Petrarch 
calls Italy the “home” of “ arms, laws and arts,” Du Bellay goes 
him one better by calling France the “mother” of “arts, arms 
and laws”’—the difference in the order of the words (and probably 
in the phraseology—arts for Pyeridum) being explicable by the 
fact that Petrarch’s line is a Latin hexameter and Du Bellay’s a 
French alexandrine. Not only is it improbable that such a simi- 
larity is due to coincidence but the change from “home” to 
“mother ” would indicate that Du Bellay ® is directly challenging 
the claim of Petrarch; that is, France, not Italy, holds the pre- 
eminence; (3) Petrarch’s Hymn, the twenty-fourth of the third 


‘Through the intermediary of Professor Lancaster, who also suggested 
the above references. 

5 Ronsard in the Discowrs de la poésie héroique states that Claudian is 
rarely read; yet Ronsard himself borrowed from him; see de Nolhac, 
Ronsard et Vhumanisme, p. 41. But there appears to be no reference to 
Claudian in Du Bellay. 

* Note that Sasso has the verse: “Quasi chiamando la matre e il pa- 
store ”; see Chamard, I. c. 
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book of his Latin Epistles in Verse,’ was composed under circum- 
stances not unlike those which later inspired Du Bellay. In May, 
1353, Petrarch was returning, after an absence of several years, 
to his native land, which he was never again to leave. From the 
summit of Mount Genévre he saw at his feet the fertile piains of 
Italy. It is at this moment, when about to set foot on Italian soil, 
that he is stirred by the patriotic fervor he incorporated into his 
poem. Hence the paean of praise, beginning : 


Salve, chara Deo, tellus sanctissima, salve 


and culminating in the lines we are discussing. Reversing 
Petrarch’s journey (over a different route), a little more than two 
centuries later, Du Bellay, now broken in health and in spirit, 
may have felt less exultant than his more fortunate predecessor : 
Du Bellay’s career was practically at an end, whereas Petrarch in 
1353 was looking forward to a ripe and triumphant old age. Chro- 
nologically, Du Bellay’s poem preceded the return home, whereas 
Petrarch’s followed it. One thing, however, is certain: Petrarch’s 
attachment to Italy was never stronger than Du Bellay’s love of 
France. Thus, while the first line of Sonnet IX is not a literal 
translation from Petrarch, it can at least be regarded as a “ remin- 
isecence ”—in the sense in which Vianey has used that term. It is 
credible that Du Bellay knew the Classical commonplace. It is 
incredible that he did not know Petrarch’s Hymn; and Sonnet IX 
is, I believe, additional evidence of the fact, for here in simple but 
vibrant French he improves upon the sonorous Latin of his Italian 
predecessor. May we not assume that Du Bellay thought his six- 
teenth century readers, knowing Petrarch, would institute their 
comparisons between his own verse and Petrarch’s? In that case, 
without ceasing to be Petrarchan, his verse would not be a Petrar- 
chism. It expresses—hetter than any other verse of Les Regrets— 
the reaction against the Renaissance so characteristic of these 
sonnets. 


Wo. A. Nivze. 
University of Chicago. 


7See Diana Magrini, Le Epistole Metriche di Francesco Petrarca, 1907, 
p. 163. 











THE SOURCES OF HEYWOOD’S IF YOU KNOW NOT ME, 
YOU KNOW NOBODY, PART I 


The source from which Thomas Heywood drew the incidents of 
Part I of his play If You Know Not Me, You Know Nobody has 
been variously and incorrectly assigned. Historians and critics 
from Langbaine down to Ward have named Camden, Speed, 
DuChesne and Stow. Schelling introduced a new element of con- 
fusion when he stated that “both plays (i. e. parts) appear to be 
founded on a pamphlet later published as Hngland’s Elizabeth.” + 
The latter is Heywood’s duodecimo volume printed in 1631, more 
than twenty-five years after the composition of the play; no evi- 
dence of any kind has been produced for its earlier existence. 
Ward, in his chapter on Heywood in the Cambridge History of 
English Literature, perpetuated the confusion by referring to 
“the historical narrative England’s Elizabeth, to be noticed in 
connection with the play based upon it,”? and later calling the 
play “a crude ad captandum treatment of Elizabeth’s experiences 
before her accession, following its text-book, Heywood’s own 
monograph, England’s Elizabeth.” * Creizenach came nearest the 
truth when he named Holinshed.* 

The ultimate source is the account of Elizabeth’s tribulations 
during her sister’s reign given in Foxe’s Acts and Monuments. 
The main part of this story is to be found in the section entitled 
“The Miraculous Preservation of the Lady Elizabeth.”> Holin- 
shed embodied this account in his chronicle, carefully attributing 
the material to the 1583 edition of Foxe. Which of the two 
books was Heywood using? ‘The very first scene of the play offers 
evidence that he had gone to the Acts and Monuments. Before 
the entrance of Mary as queen, Sussex says: 


1F, E. Schelling, The English Chronicle Play, New York, 1902, p. 235. 

2 Camb. Hist., v1, 98. 

8 Tbid., v1, 103-4. 

“Geschichte des neueren Dramas, Halle, 1916, v, 350. 

5 Acts and Monuments of John Fowe. Fourth Ed... . Rev. by J. Pratt, 
London, n. d., 8 vols. Vol. vim, pp. 600-625. This section reprinted in 
Arber’s English Garner, vol. Iv, and in A. F. Pollard’s Tudor Tracts 1532- 
1588, London, 1903. 

* Ellis’s Reprint of 1807-8, Iv, 121-35. 
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The Suffolke men, my Lord, were to the Queen 
The very stayres by which she did ascend: 
Shees greatly bound unto them for their loves.’ 


After Mary’s entrance there comes before her one Dodds, bearing 
a petition from the Suffolk men begging her to keep the promise 
made to them that they should be allowed liberty of religion. At 
the instigation of the Cardinal of Winchester Mary roughly re- 
bukes the Suffolk men for presuming to dictate to her, and at 
Winchester’s order Dodds is led away. to punishment in the pillory. 
Now Holinshed merely states that the Suffolk men helped Mary 
in her need on condition of her promise, and though he says, “ but 
how soone she forgot that promise, it shall shortlie after plainlie 
appeare,” * he has no more of the matter and does not mention 
the petition incident. Foxe, on the other hand, not in the account 
of Elizabeth’s preservation cited above, but in a previous passage 
of his book, after describing the assistance of the Suffolk men 
and Mary’s promise, continues: “In consideration whereof, it 
was, methinks, a heavy word that she answered to the Suffolk men, 
afterwards, who did make supplication to her grace to perform 
her promise: ‘ Forasmuch,’ saith she, ‘as you, being but members, 
desire to rule your head, you shall one day well perceive that 
members must obey their head, and not look to rule over the same.’ 
And not only that, but also to cause the same terror unto others, 
a certain gentleman named Master Dobbe, dwelling about Wynd- 
ham side, for the same cause (that is, for advertising her by 
humble request of her promise) was punished, being three sundry 
times set on the pillory to be a gazing stock unto all men.” ® 

In the play Dodds presents the petition and makes his request. 
The dialogue goes on: 


Winch. May’t please your highnes note the Commons’ insolence: 
They tie you to conditions and set limits to your liking. 

Queen. They shall know 

To whom their faithfull duties they doe owe: 

Since they the limbs, the head would seeke to sway, 

Before they governe, they shall learne t’obey. 

See it severely ordered, Winchester. 


7 Dramatic Works of T. Heywood, Pearson, London, 1874, 1, 194. 
® Chronicles, mt, 1069. 
° Acts and Monuments, vt, 387. 
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Winch. Away with him, it shall be throughly scand; 
And you upon the pillory three dayes stand. Exit Dodds.° 


This is the only incident in Foxe which Heywood could not 
have found in Holinshed. There are, on the other hand, some 
passages in the play for which he could have obtained no sug- 
gestion from Foxe, but drew from Holinshed. Among these are 
a few details of the marriage of Mary and Philip, the departure 
of Philip from England, and the concluding speeches of Elizabeth 
and the Lord Mayor of London. The most notable instance of 
indebtedness to Holinshed is the episode of the treacherous killing 
of an Englishman by a Spaniard, which concludes thus: 

Phil. What place is this, my Lords? 

Suss. Charing Cross, my liege. 

Phil. Then by this cross where thou hast done this murder 
Thou shalt be hang’d. So, lords, away with him.™* 


This episode is based upon a single sentence of Holinshed’s: “'The 
26 of October, a Spaniard was hangd at Charing crosse for killing 
an Englishman, there was offered for his life by other strangers 
500 crownes, but all that would not staie justice.” ?* 

The main source of the play is, then, Foxe’s narrative, whether 
read in the original or in Holinshed, and this the play follows 
with great closeness, not only in incident, but often in phraseology. 
The only important changes are in the incident of the white coat 
soldiers, developed from Foxe’s bare statement that “there were a 
hundred of northern soldiers in white coats, watching and ward- 
ing about the garden all that night,” and the discovery of Win- 
chester’s death warrant for Elizabeth, elaborated and transferred 
from Bridges, lieutenant of the Tower, to Gresham. The small 
amount of matter taken from Holinshed is treated rather more 
freely. The only matter that can not be traced directly to one 
source or the other is that contained in the dumb shows, the 
prayers of Elizabeth and Gage and the dreams of Elizabeth and 
Clarentia—both being pious additions of the dramatist—and the 
scene of the denouement, with the picturesque episode of the three 
messengers, Tame’s rebuke to the celebrating peasants, and the 
formal instatement of the new queen. 


RoBert GRANT MarRrTIN. 
Northwestern University. 


1° Works, 1, 196. 42 Toid., 1, 225. 12 Chronicles, tv, 64. 








KING AUN IN THE ROK INSCRIPTION * 


In my Literary History of Hamlet (1, 67 ff.) I have shown that 
the Eanmund of the Beowulf was not altogether lost to Scandian 
tradition, but is represented, in part, by king Aun of the Ynglinga. 
I have also made it clear that Aun goes back to two historical 
figures, viz., Aun I (great-grandfather) and Aun II (great- 
grandson), and that Aun II was the Scandian counterpart of 
Eanmund. By virtue of their identity in name and family, the 
two Auns were eventually identified in Swedish tradition, and 
consequently only one Aun appears in the Ynglinga. The position 
of this Aun in the Yngling genealogy is that appropriate to the 
historical Aun I. The career given him, however, properly be- 
longs, in large part, to Aun II, as comparison with the Beowulfian 
account shows. 

Two questions now arise. First, how far back can we trace the 
composite Aun? Secondly, does there exist a form of the Aun 
story more primitive than that recorded in the Ynglinga? These 
questions can be answered, I think, after an examination of the 
9th cy. R6k inscription. The fullest account of this inscription is 
to be found in Brate, Ostergétlands Runinskrifter, pp. 231 ff., where 
full bibliographical references are given. For a discussion of the 
passage in which we are particularly interested see also Pipping, 
in Studier i nordisk Filologi, 111. 8. 14ff., and Patzig, in the 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, LX, 29f. The inscription is 
noted for its length and for its obscurity. The latter character- 
istic is due, in all probability, to deliberate intention on the part 
of the author, who wrote in riddles, or, more accurately, phrased 
his references in such a way that only the initiated would under- 
stand them. At any rate the modern reader has his difficulties, 
and any interpretation must be offered with all reserves. 

Our passage reads as follows (after Brate, op. cit., p. 253): 

i, Se ere patsakumona 

VI rthuaRfurniualtumonurpifiaru 


VII miRhraipkutumauktu 
VIII miRonubsakaR 


* This paper is intended to supersede my very brief discussion in Hamlet, 
I, 152 f., a discussion based on an interpretation which I have since given 
up, as doing violence to the text. 
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This I divide into words thus: 


pat sakum onart, huaR furni i ualtum on urpi fiarum 
miR hraipkutum auk tu miR on ub sakaR 


Here the introductory clause makes no difficulties, of course. I 
take huaR to be the equivalent of Icel. hvdrr ‘which of two’ or 
hverr ‘ which of several.’ See Noreen, Alischwedische Grammatik, 
p. 413 ff., and (for Rr) Lindroth, in Studier i nordisk Filo- 
logi, 11. 8. 7%, note 2. Forni I take to mean ‘ Ancient, man of 
Antiquity.’ Cf. Fritzner sv. forn. For 1 waltum ‘in unpropitious 
times’ cf. Icel. udld ‘hard times.” The word on I take to repre- 
sent an adj. *dnn ‘old, for which see my Hamlet, 1, 68 (with 
references). For fiarum ‘ with life-blood’ cf. the Beowulf, 1. 1152. 
I follow Brate (op. cit., p. 236) in connecting the second on with 
Icel. enn ‘besides.’ Finally, ub sakaR ‘on account of offences’ 
is one of Bugge’s readings. My translation follows: 


That say we second, which man of the past in days of ill for- 
tune became old by (the sacrifice of) lives among the Hreidgotar 
and died among them furthermore on account of offences (that 
he had committed against someone). 


If we analyze this passage we see that it refers to a man who 


1) flourished long before the 9th cy. (the date of the inscrip- 
tion) 

2) had much adversity to endure 

3) became old (in exile?) among the Hreidgotar (Geats?) 

4) lengthened his life by sacrificing (to the gods) other human 
beings 

5) died among the Hreitgotar (Geats?) 

6) as a result of a feud of some sort. 


Let us now compare Snorri’s account of Aun (Ynglinga, cap. 
25). According to this account, Aun was the father of Egill (the 
Beowulfian OngenPeow), who, according to Heusler’s reckoning, 
was born c. 450 A.D. Aun accordingly belongs to the early 5th 
cy. and could appropriately be referred to as Forni by a 9th cy. 
rune-master. Aun’s career as king was, apparently, a long series 
of misfortunes: he was continually defeated in battle, and lived 
no less than 40 years in exile. These years of exile were spent 
among the West Gautar or Geats. They fall into two periods of 
20 years each. As I have shown elsewhere (Hamlet, 1, 226f.), 
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the periods are doublets, and originally there was only one exile. 
That this was a long one, in the primitive traditional (as dis- 
tinguished from historical) account, is evident from the version of 
Snorri, where Aun is 100 years old when he finally returns from 
Gautland. In my Hamlet (1, 150 ff.) I have given reasons for 
believing that the Hreidgotar were originally the Geats. If so, the 
Forni of the passage above, who became old among the Hreidgotar, 
corresponds neatly enough to Snorri’s Aun, who became old in 
exile among the Gautar. 

We find further that Aun, like our Forni, lengthened his life 
through human sacrifice. In Snorri’s account the first sacrifice 
took place at Uppsala, but between the two periods of exile. Since 
these periods were originally one, the position of the sacrifice in 
the narrative is significant. It seems improbable that Aun was 
thought to have gone into exile, returned, made sacrifice and then 
gone into exile again. It would be much simpler to represent the 
sacrifice of the son as having occurred during the exile, and in fact 
Snorri puts the sacrifice in the midst of a period which was origi- 
nally one of unbroken exile. Now the Forni of our passage does 
his sacrificing among the Hreidgotar. He is not said to be in 
exile, it is true, but on the other hand he is not represented as a 
Hreidgoth. Rather, the implication is that he lived away from 
home; the “miR” implies that Forni was with the Hreidgotar 
but not of them. Exile is the natural explanation of this state of 
things, and there is nothing in the passage contradictory to such 
an explanation. Be it noted, too, that in both Snorri and the in- 
scription more than one life is sacrificed. 

The death of Forni corresponds to nothing in the Ynglinga. 
We do find, however, an exact correspondence to the events as 
narrated in the Beowulf, where Eanmund, after having been driven 
into exile by Onela, finally died at the hands of Onela’s retainer, 
Weohstan the Geat. And his death took place, not at home, but 
in Geatland, ‘his place of exile. Obviously the version given in our 
passage is here more primitive than that recorded in the Ynglinga. 
—It is interesting to note that the very prejudice against Eanmund 
so marked in the Beowulf reappears both in the inscription and in 
the Ynglinga. The ub sakaR of our passage puts Forni almost as 
definitely in the wrong as the forhealden of the Beowulf (1. 2381) 
damns Eanmund, while Snorri’s Aun is a weak, unwarlike king 
3 
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deserving only contempt and detestation. One may conclude that 
the Aun story got its tone, at least, from Geatish rather than from 
Swedish sources. 

What, then, was the development of the story? The identifica- 
tion of great-grandfather and great-grandson produced a composite 
figure of truly prodigious longevity, and this longevity became the 
determining factor in the growth of the tale. To account for it, 
a beginning was made by greatly lengthening the period of exile 
among the Geats. But since this did not suffice, the sacrifice theme 
arose. At first the sacrifices were connected with the period of 
exile, the only eventful period of Eanmund’s life (and naturally 
the great-grandson, being closer at hand, furnished the bulk, if not 
all, of the historical material). But as time went on, Aun’s great 
age came to dominate the story more and more, until his violent 
end was crowded out, inconsistent as it was with the conception 
of him as a person who had attained extreme old age. Further- 
more, the scene of action was transferred to Uppsala—a very old 
man’s proper place is clearly at home, not abroad. The exile story 
thus lost ground continually, and in the Ynglinga lingers as a sur- 
vival, no longer in harmony with the tale in its developed form. 


Kemp MALONE. 
University of Minnesota. 





A NEW POEM BY THOMAS CHATTERTON 


Among the treasures bequeathed to the Library of Columbia 
University by Stephen Whitney Phoenix,* is a small oblong vellum- 
bound notebook, in which Thomas Chatterton wrote several poems 
in the autumn of 1769. The parchment cover bears Chatterton’s 
name and several rude heraldic drawings similar to those on the 
“Rowley ” documents. Of the original twenty leaves three have 
been cut out, and on the stubs nothing is legible save in one place 
oo fee ” The remaining seventeen leaves contain several 
poems which Southey published from transcripts supplied by T. 
Hill, Esq., who owned the book in 1803, and in addition one 
unfinished and hitherto unpublished poem, which, by the kind per- 


*The Phoenix Collection contains over 5,000 volumes mainly devoted to 
travel and literature, and including some autograph Mss. 
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mission of the Library authorities, I now give in full, with Chat- 
terton’s characteristic epigram of comment. The subject of the 
elegy was probably Chatterton’s teacher, T. Philips, but the poet 
later revised the first three lines for use in his Elegy on Mr. 
William Smith.? The new poem reads as follows: 


ELecy Oct 29. 


(Muse ascend on Sorrows sable Plume 
Soar like the heavn ascending Wing 
Of the great Bard you sing 
With twisted Wreath of silverd Yew 
Deck the laureld Poets Tomb, 
The bard whose total Soul was God. 


[Sickness prevents the grateful Lay 
I End unknowing what to say 
To speak his worth; my feeble Lyre 
Cannot to such a Pitch aspire.] 


A careful examination of the Ms. reveals many errors in the ver- 
sions Southey printed of the other poems (vol. 1, 203-223) and a 
study of the texts of the Riverside edition, Boston 1855, the Aldine, 
London 1890, and Roberts, London 1906, convinces me that ail 
later versions base their text of these poems on Southey, and that 
all changes are misprints or conjectures. I record Southey’s ver- 
bal errors, giving his readings in italics, and those of the Ms. in 
parentheses. Chatterton made few changes, when he did change, 
he usually erased a faulty word with a pen-knife and wrote over 
the space. Where the earlier reading is in any way legible, I 
record it, like the errors. 


I. The poem beginning “ Interest, thou universal god of men” 
—at the head Chatterton writes the date “27 Oct[ober 1769].” 
Southey’s title Fragment is unhappy for the poem is complete. 

Errors. L. 4 Jails(Jayl) ; 1. 7 us(me) ; 1. 24 Chapman(Chap- 
men); 1. 28 (Friendship with equals only can be made) ; 1. 22 
traffic(traffic &). 

Cuaneets. L. 10 bed [First reading illegible, second reading, | 
(girl) ; 1. 34 Turtle([sheri|]ffs). 


II. Elegy written at Stanton Drew—dated in ms. “27 [Oc- 
tober ].” 


* Southey, i, 355. 
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Errors. L. 3 Fool(foot); 1. 32 Coppice-valley(Coppic’d val- 
ley) ; 1. 38 Thee(thine). 

CHances. L. 26 When(As). 

III. The poem beginning “ Far from the reach of critics and 
reviews ” has no title in the ms., but is dated “27 Oct.” Lines 
47-50 form an epigram of comment which should be regarded as 
a kind of footnote, and before 1. 51 is a second date, “ 28 Oct.” 
There is no reason to call the poem a Fragment; it is complete. 

Errors. L. 33 Maro(Maro’s) ; 1. 41 medicine(medicines) ; 1. 59 
G-—d(God). 

CHANGES. L. 41 Anti was inserted later, medicines(medicines 
lying) ; 1. 70 five(four) ; 1. 84 Hair(Air). 

IV. Elegy on T. Phillips. There are two versions of this 
poem, that in the Columbia ms. being an early draft, as is proved 
by the dates annexed by Chatterton,* and by a study of the vari- 
ants. Editors should print from the other copy, or like Southey 
and Roberts, give both versions. Although printed as one poem, 
the composition falls into three distinct parts. 

(a.) Three heroic couplets at the beginning, an invocation to 
the muse without title. There are neither errors nor changes. 

(b.) The elegy proper, called in the ms. simply Elegy, and 
dated “28 [October].” ‘This version consists of 33 quatrains, of 
which Chatterton has marked with a cross for deletion the follow- 
ing stanzas, in some cases adding his reasons, which I give—vii 
“ Expunged as unconnected”; xv “Too plain” (?); xxvi “ Ex- 
punged as too flowery for grief”; xxxii; xxxiii. Beside xiv, 3-4 
he wrote “ alter.” 





Errors. vii, 3 vallies( Valley); xxiii, 1 in(at); in xxvi, 4 
Chatterton wrote “ darkned,” in xxvii, 4 “ negromantic.” 

CHANGES. i, 4 string(ring); iv, 4 tempest(Winter) ; xxiii, 2 
Tli(Ills) ; xxv, 1 Here(Here . . .); xxxii, 4 Comfort(Comforts). 

(c.) An epigram of comment badly misprinted hitherto, which 
reads as follows and is not signed “ T. C.” 


* Southey, i, 22, and Roberts, i, 189; the latter gives the date December 
5th to the other Ms. This elegy is one of the best of Chatterton’s modern 
poems and I cannot but think that some of the stanzas have influenced the 
Ode to Autumn of John Keats. 
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To THE READER. 
Observe in favor to an hobbling strain 
Neat as Exported from the Parent brain 
Are each & evry Couplet I have pend: 
But little labord & I never mend. 


V. Then follows the new poem given at the beginning of this 
article—it shows no changes but the poet has drawn his pen across 
it, as a mark of cancellation. 

VI. The poem beginning “ Hervenis, harping on the hack- 
neyed text” is headed in the ms. “‘Sunday 29” which seems less 
a title than a date, for October 29, 1769, fell on Sunday. That 
the poem is complete, and not a Fragment is shown by the ink 
stains on the last page of Ms. from the contemporary drawings on 
the back cover of the notebook. 

Errors. L. 16 in(a); 1. 39 There(Here) ; 1. 50 Corset’s(Cors- 
lets). In]. 31 the word their is probably correct though not very 
clear. In 1. 49 bel is quite distinct in the Ms., nor do I agree with 
one editor who says it makes nonsense, but believe Chatterton 
meant “ bell ” as an architectural term. 

Cuances. L. 31 their(the). 

THOMAS OLLIVE Massorr. 

Columbia Unwwersity. 





REVIEWS 


Ferdinand Brunot, La Pensée et la Langue, Méthode, principes et 
plan d'une théorie nouvelle du langage appliquée au francais, 
Paris, Masson et Cie, 1922, xxxvi + 954 pages in 8°. 


Il y a une belle virilité dans l’Introduction du Doyen de la 
Faculté des lettres de Université de Paris au volume de plus de 
900 pages qu’il consacre 4 un plan de réforme dans l’enseignement 
de la langue. Il est piquant de voir ce grand pontife 4 Paris 
s’élever contre la “ bureaucratie universitaire ” et ’inertie gouverne- 
mentale et les timidités de divers conseils. “ Mais quand il efit 
fallu imposer, elle [l’université] tolérait. Elle acceptait une 
amélioration comme on pardonne une faute. Un moment on a pu 
espérer que ]’Btat allait trancher dans le vif, que l’orthographe, 
fléau de l'éducation grammaticale, allait étre réformée. Sur ce 
point essentiel pourtant, la peur de l’opposition, et des coalitions 
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WVintéréts matériels, ont eu vite raison des veeux répétés du Conseil 
Supérieur. A cela il n’y a malheureusement nul reméde ; la carence 
des pouvoirs 4 qui a été remis le soin de régler périodiquement, 
Vorthographe crée une situation sans issue. C’est le péché originel. 
Tant qu’on n’aura pas abjuré, tant que l’orthographe restera ce 
qu’elle est, aussi longtemps que le préjugé public attribuera une 
valeur de premier ordre 4 la connaissance de pures conventions 
d’écriture, l’enseignement véritable de la langue en souffrira; il 
restera géné, étouffé, faussé, au moins dans les classes élémentaires. 
Les arbres empéchent de voir la forét . . .” (VIII). 

“La syntaxe est pire encore. Si épineuse que Vaient faite les 
raffineurs, son défaut principal est moins dans les subtilités ex- 
agérées que dans les erreurs positives” (IX). Voulez-vous un 
exemple; voyez la Revue pédagogique de sept. 1921. Un pro- 
fesseur, parlant d’article, déclare “que l’article défini s’emploie 
devant un objet nettement défini, nettement déterminé, l’article 
indéfini devant un objet quelconque, et que l’article partitif marque 
que l’on prend une partie d’un tout. Et cependant on dit sans 
aucune détermination; ‘Z’homme est mortel,’ et avec détermina- 
tion, ‘Un homme s’est présenté chez vous.’ On dit ‘ J’ai mangé 
de la soupe ce matin,’ méme si on a mangé toute la soupe de la 
soupiére. Mais il reste entendu que du, de la, des sont des articles 
partitifs lorsqu’ils aménent un complément d’objet et des un arti- 
cle défini, méme si le bons sens et la réfléxion y trouvent a re- 
dire” (X). 

Pour aller tout de suite au coeur de la question, la cause du mal 
dont souffre notre enseignement est avant tout, selon M. Brunot, 
dans notre servitude vis-a-vis des Parties du discours. D’abord, on n’a 
jamais pu s’entendre sur leur nombre (XIV) ; et puis l’idée méme 
en est fausse. Qu’on étudie par exemple le Conditionnel, dans le 
chapitre Verbe, et “toute une série d’expressions des conditions 
reste en dehors du chapitre” (XIV). Ou, prenez le chapitre des 
Degrés des adjectifs: “Pourquoi des adjectifs? Les adverbes 
n’ont-ils pas de degrés? Plus souvent, dirait Gavroche. Et les 
noms, et les caractéristiques de toute nature: plus nature, plus 
comme tl faut, plus homme de bien? En outre pourquoi trois 
degrés? Parce qu’il y avait trois formes en latin et en grec, 
comme encore en allemand? Que nous importe? . . . On trouvera 
dans ce livre la série des moyens d’enchérir sur une appréciation. 
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Il n’y en a pas moins de treize. Est-ce enseigner la langue que 
de les passer sous silence, 4 Vexception de deux ou trois?” 
(XVII). 

Ce qu’il faut ?—c’est, écrit M. Brunot, en caractéres gras: “ des 
méthodes ot les faits ne soient plus rangés d’aprés l’ordre des 
signes, mais d’aprés l’ordre des idées” (XX). “ Entre les formes 
les plus diverses de l’expression, entre les signes les plus disparates, 
il y a un lien, c’est ’idée commune que ces signes contribuent 4 
exprimer. Si on la prend pour centre, il ne s’agit plus de choisir 
entre des rattachements abusifs ou des omissions forcées, tout 
sordonne autour d’elle; elle groupe des éléments linguistiques 
venus de toutes parts, et dont d’autres chapitres se trouvent allégés. 
Tout se compléte, s’organise, se classe. De la sorte, quelques 
hommes cesse d’étre aux indéfinis, pendant que des hommes est a 
article, une poignée dhommes au nom, vingt hommes aux noms 
de nombre; les expressions de quantité précises ou imprécises se 
cataloguent dans le langage, comme le font ailleurs les nombres 
et les mesures ” (XVIII). 

Que trouverons-nous dans le volume de M. Brunot? Au lieu 
de chapitres partant des notions de substantif, adjectif, adverbe, 
verbe, conjonction, etc. nous aurons des chapitres traitant des 
idées de condition, d’action présente, d’appartenance, de causalité, 
de fin, de circonstance, etc., etc. 

Voici, par exemple, Livre IV Indétermination et détermina- 
tion; chap. I, La notion de détermination; . . . chap. II, Les in- 
déterminés. Nous résumons le chapitre en citant les phrases qui 
indiquent le contenu: §1.“. . . Il y a des nominaux indéterminés 
par nature: l’un d’entre eux est on dont nous reparlerons au Sujet 
du verbe (Livre VII, chap. XV). Rappelons aussi: Quelqu’un... 
Quelquechose ... Qui que ce soit, quot que ce soit... Untel... 
Tel... Quiconque, qui est & proprement parler un conjorctif 
indéfini, mais tend 4 devenir un simple synonyme de qui que ce 
soit. . . [Il y a des exemples de phrases sous chacun de ces mots]. 
§ 2. Moyens d’indéterminer les noms:—lIls ne sont pas trés nom- 
breux. 1. On emploie des adjectifs devant ou aprés le nom com- 
mun ou propre: ‘Certain renard gascon... Un & Jui seul 
suffit 4 indéterminer les noms propres: ‘un Monsieur Myrtil.’ 
On emploie aussi et surtout quelconque qui suit toujours le nom. 
C’est le mot indéterminant par excellence, ‘Un inspecteur quel- 
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conque’... Tout, ‘ouvert & tous venants’... Tel... 2. 
L’indétermination peut étre marquée par des propositions spéciales 
indéterminatives: ‘Une autorité, quelle qu’elle soit, quelle qu’elle 
puisse tre...” Quel + nom -+ que: ... ‘En quel lieu que ce 
soit... Remarque: On a été longtemps indécis sur le choix 
entre qui et qu'il, qu'elle derriére quelque: ‘ Quelque disgrace qui 
lui arrive, ow qu’il lui arrive . . .”’ (p. 138-140). 

Autre exemple: Livre XII, Les faits par rapport a nos juge- 
ments, @ nos sentiments, a nos volontés. Section 1, Questions, 
réponses, énonciations positives et négatwes. Section 2, Les 
modalités et le langage. Section 3. Les modalités du jugement, 
Chap. I. Les certitudes. Chap. II. Les pensées et les croyances: 
On sait,—Toute une série d’expressions traduisent l’idée de savoir: 
Je sais, j'ai appris, reconnu, découvert, J’ai vu, entendu, senti . . 
Remarque: On a tout-a-fait la méme syntaxe si la proposition com- 
plétive, au lieu de dépendre d’un verbe, depend d’un substantif ou 
d’un adjectif de méme signification, assurance, conviction, avis, etc. 
‘la preuve qu’il est complice .. .’ On ne sait pas . . . Apres une 
interrogation: On croit . . . [Pour bien comprendre la méthode, 
ajoutons que le verbe penser parait aussi dans le chap. I Les certi- 
tudes (pour marquer une nuance de certitude) ; ex: ‘ Mon tailleur 
m’a envoyé des bas de soie que j’ai pensé ne mettre jamais ’| 
(527-529). 

On voit ainsi: 1. Que si les mots, verbe, sujet, indicatif, adverbe, 
substantif, adjectif sont employés fréquemment, ils le sont comme 
fortuitement; 2. Qu’on emploie 4 leur place, plus volontiers des 
termes concrets de la langue: le ‘mot’ tel, le ‘mot’ certain, les 
mots pouvoir, devoir, les ‘groupes de mots’ on sait, qui sait si; 
3. Que les régles sont interjetées selon que la fortune les améne; 
4. Et qu’enfin tout est bien subordonné aux idées—ou nuances 
d’idées—, de détermination, de fait, de jugement, de volonté, de 
croyance, de possibilité ete. 

Voici, aussi consciencieusement que nous avons pu l’exposer, la 
méthode préconisée par M. Brunot, opposée 4 l’ancienne méthode 
ou les élément#e grammaire et les régles de syntaxe sont rattachés 
a un arrangement des matiéres par parties du discours. 

Il est certain, d’abord, qu’a premiére vue, cette méthode est ex- 
trémement séduisante. On comprend bien l’impatience d’un 
homme comme M. Brunot qui a tant étudié les possibilités d’ex- 
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pression de la langue, et qui souffre de les voir étriquées par des 
notions simplistes comme verbe, pronom, conjonction, par des 
catégories grammaticales somme sujet, complément, proposition, 
par des régles souvent capricieuses au possible. Nous mémes qui 
sommes moins conscients que lui, pour les avoir moins étudiées, de 
tant de nuances et de tant de virtualités nous en souffrons. I 
serait merveilleux pour l’expression, que la pensée qu’on désire 
exprimer conduise spontanément et sans effort aux mots et aux 
formes et aux régles, qui, eux, se mouleraient sur l’idée au lieu que 
V'idée doive s’asservir 4 des éléments tout formels. La question est 
de savoir si cette méthode, si fascinante dans la théorie, est pratique- 
ment viable. Or, c’est une révolution si profonde qu’il est permis 
d’user de quelque prudence avant de se prononcer; et, de fait, on 
ne voit pas comment un jugement équitable serait possible avant 
que nous ayons sous les yeux une grammaire travaillée systéma- 
tiquement, et d’un bout a l’autre, selon les principes. 

Jusqu’ici nous ne l’avons pas. Nous avons cependant quelques 
témoignages que d’avance nous offre M. Brunot. Des tentatives 
d’application partielle ont été faites. Dés 1903 M. Brunot pub- 
liait en collaboration avec M. Bony, des ‘ Méthodes élémentaires ’ 
dont la derniére est de 1908. D’autre part, aprés que la méthode 
eut subi une nouvelle période d’incubation et de perfectionnement, 
plusieurs collégues—entre autres M. Frey, du Lycée Michelet en 
ont fait dans des classes l’application “avec un tel succés qu’un 
inspecteur général m’en disait son ébahissement ” (XXI). Enfin, 
nous savons que ce fut aussi la méthode d’enseignement mise en 
cuvre dans |’Ecole de Préparation des Professeurs de Frangais a 
l’Etranger dés le moment ot elle fut fondée 4 la Sorbonne sous le 
haut patronage de M. Brunot—é€cole qui a rendu déja en quelques 
années des services si signalés. 

Peut-étre nous permettra-t-on de formuler ici une remarque 
d'un intéret en quelque sorte local. Si nous considérions la ques- 
tion de l’introduction en Amérique de la méthode préconisée dans 
La Pensée et la Langue, nous serions disposés 4 observer pour le 
moment du moins, une particuliére prudence. La raison en est 
que nous sortons 4 peine d’une longue et funeste période de dilet- 
tantisme dans l’enseignement de la grammaire francaise—dilettan- 
tisme pratiqué longtemps sous le couvert de la Méthode dite 
“naturelle’—, et que nous luttons encore pour ramener une salu- 
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taire discipline. Or, sans doute, quand nous lisons que M. Brunot 
attaque les régles de grammaire, il faut entendre (selon l’esprit et 
non selon la lettre) les mauvaises régles de la grammaire actuelle; 
mais il est 4 craindre que si on allait dés aujourd’hui inaugurer 
une croisade nouvelle contre la grammaire—au moins si on le 
faisait sans spécification trés précise—cela permettrait & des mai- 
tres impatients de toute discipline (et le ciel sait qu’il n’en manque 
point) de nous plonger 4 nouveau dans le lache et I’ peu prés 
linguistique dont nous sortons. 

D’autre part, il semble y avoir de différents cdtés—et méme en 
Amérique—une poussée vers les réformes. Et certes, M. Brunot 
en est l’interpréte le plus autorisé. Il est donc urgent que ces 
matiéres soient dés aujourd’hui considérées, discutées; que les 
esprits se préparent a recevoir l’évangile nouveau. C’est avec 
Vidée de favoriser cette fermentation que nous croyons utile de 
terminer par une observation 4 l’adresse de ceux qui se montreraient 
induement timorés. En relisant attentivement les différents chapi- 
tres de La Pensée et la Langue on se rendra compte que la réforme 
n’est tout de méme pas tout a fait aussi radicale qu’il le semblait 
& premiére lecture. Car, peut-étre bien, lorsque la méthode aura 
été mise en ceuvre sous forme d’une grammaire 4 mettre entre les 
mains des éléves, s’apercevra-t-on qu’il ne s’agit pas exactement 
d@’abandonner le systéme des parties du discours, mais plutét 
d’abandonner seulement ces parties du discours qui sont aujourd’- 
hui adoptées et qui nous enchainent parce qu’elles sont vraiment 
trop limitantes,—de les abandonner, mais de les remplacer par 
d’autres moins rigides, . . . et peut-étre plus nombreuses. 

Mais, quelle que soit d’ailleurs l’issue du débat sur cette question 
des parties du discours, le volume de M. Brunot convaincra chacun 
qu’il y a quelque chose 4 faire—beaucoup 4 faire—pour renouveler 
notre conception de l’enseignement de la grammaire; pour l’as- 
souplir.* Il y a des possibilités d’expression en dehors de celles 
classifiées dans nos livres de classes et qu’on ne doit pas ignorer. 
Il y a méme des impondérables, tels le ton, le contexte (le con- 


1C’est “assouplir,” par exemple, qui est le but des exercices Robert qui 
se répandent de plus en plus dans les écoles et Colleges américains (Cf. 
Lettres de Mon Moulin, Heath & Co.; et pour d’autres textes, chez l’auteur, 
Smith College) ; et il y a une parenté d’esprit trés nette entre ces exercices 
et les principes de M. Brunot. 
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texte surtout: ainsi le mot charger ayant un sens tout différenty 
selon qu’il s’agit d’un cocher ou d’un cuirassier ; une méme phrase 
signifiant en quelque sorte des choses contraires: ‘ Faire faire un 
habit 4 son tailleur’; ‘ Faire faire un habit 4 son fils’). Il faudra 
en tenir compte. 
ALBERT SCHINZ. 
Smith College. 





A Dutch Source for Robinson Crusoe. The Narrative of the El- 
Ho “ Sjouke Gabbes” (also known as Heinrich Texel). An 
Episode from the Description of the Mighty Kingdom of 
Krinke Kesmes, Et cetera. By Hendrik Smeeks, 1708. 
Translated from the Dutch and Compared with the Story of 
Robinson Crusoe. By Lucius L. Huspsparp. Ann Arbor: 
George Wahr, 1921. 


The study of sources has for long been one of the chief fields 
of literary investigation, and a new discovery in it is usually a 
matter of general interest. When this discovery involves one of 
the most famous pieces in all literature, the interest naturally 
increases in proportion, just as does the value of the results. If 


this truth be admitted, then Mr. Hubbard’s monograph on A Dutch 
Source for Robinson Crusoe should be one of the most important 
recent works in scholarly literature, especially when his conclu- 
sions enable him to state with certainty that there “can be no 
reasonable doubt that Defoe knew this book, and perhaps little. 


that he had it by him when he wrote parts of his Robinson . . .”* 


The question of the relationship between Sjouke Gabbes and 
Robinson Crusoe has already aroused considerable discussion. It 
had been broached in Dutch before Mr. Hubbard presented it in 
English, and Mr. Hubbard gives credit to his predecessors from 
1907 onward—to Staverman, Hoogewerff, Naber, and Polak (the 
last in German).? His own work, however, being the most complete 
on the subject and coming from the English side, has elicited the 


* Hubbard, p. xxii. For similar assertions of Defoe’s debt and imitation 
see pp. xiii, xv, xlii, li, ete. 

*7b., pp. xxii, xxix-xxxv. Hubbard fails, however, to give credit to 
W. P. Trent for pointing out the same parallel in English. See Trent’s ed. 
of Crusoe (Boston, 1916), p. xxv. 
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most attention. Here may be noted the review by W. van Maanen,° 
which accepts Mr. Hubbard’s conclusions with patriotic gratitude 
for the “restitution” of credit; the review by Julius Goebel,‘ 
which agrees that “ Defoe received not only the first suggestion 
of his story from the Dutch Robinsonade but also numerous details 
of plot and, what is still more important, the most essential mo- 
tives ...”3; and the review by Joseph Wood Krutch,’ which ac- 
cuses Hubbard of overstating his case and absolves Defoe from any 
taint of theft, and which thus corroborates the position taken by 
Staverman in opposition to that of his Dutch successors. 

In the face of these preceding articles it is not necessary to pre- 
sent here a summary of the episode of Sjouke Gabbes, since it goes 
without saying that we are dealing with the tale of a man left alone 
in a desert land to fend for himself, just as in Crusoe’s case. The 
burden of the proof, however, is on Mr. Hubbard to show that Defoe 
knew this narrative and used it in his vastly more popular work. 
Let us examine this evidence both as Mr. Hubbard presents it in 
his introduction, and as Professor Goebel re-presents it and but- 
tresses it. 

The first question is, since there exists no translation into Eng- 
lish or any other language with which Defoe is known to be fam- 
iliar, Could Defoe read the story in the original? Professor Goebel 
holds that in view of Defoe’s travels and his religious and political 
sentiments it “seems scarcely credible” that he “should have beea 
ignorant of the language of this country,” especially since he had 
a Dutch grammar in his library.° The chief direct proofs of De- 
foe’s knowledge, however, seem to be two: he once uses the Dutch 
sailor phrase of “den wild zee ” ; and his only use of the English 
word “skipper” corresponds to a similar episode in Sjouke Gabbes 
where Smeeks used the common Dutch “ schipper.” * 

Next, the plots of the two works are quite similar in general 
outline: the hero finds himself alone on a desert island, builds him- 
self a fortified hut, makes clothes, fashions utensils, kills game, is 
attacked by natives, etc. At least two points are especially pro- 


* W. van Maanen, English Studies (Amsterdam), v, (1923), 136-9. 
* Goebel, JEGP., xx1r (1923), 302-13. 

* Krutch, New York Evening Post Lit. Rev., m1 (Sept. 9, 1922), 12. 
* Goebel, loc. cit., p. 303. 

* Hubbard, op. cit., pp. xxxii, xlv, 18. 
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vocative here: he finds a dog on a ship which is wrecked on his 
island, and he discovers human footprints in the sand. In addi- 
tion, Professor Goebel believes that Defoe owes the whole characteri- 
zation, motivation, and psychological development of his hero to 
the “ carefully drawn ” Dutch sketch. Here he instances especially 
the religious experiences of the two men, the semi-Utopian colonies 
described, and the general atmosphere of the two works, in spite 
of certain changes made by Defoe the dissenter. “ Even the life- 
like realism for which Defoe is justly praised had its prototype 
in the vivid realistic style of the Dutch story.” Under this head 
fall such things as the use of corroborative detail, simplicity, and 
the autobiographical point of view.* Professor van Maanen also 
agrees with these proofs. 

It is therefore perhaps with considerable temerity that I range 
myself on the side of Staverman and Krutch, and that I ask all 
so far unprejudiced readers to take the same attitude. How much 
of this ingeniously constructed argument for Defoe’s plagiarism is 
actually based on proof and how much on fascinating, yet only 
specious, possibilities? Please note that I do not say that Defoe 
knew nothing of the Dutch tale. No one would put it beyond De- 
foe to make such a use of another’s material. I merely wish to ask 
whether scholarly-minded readers are willing, now and in the fu- 
ture, to accept such demonstrations of possibility as proof. 

Let us examine Robinson Crusoe and Sjouke Gabbes from the 
point of view of one who is not committed to a thesis—of one who 
does not assume the relationship on one page and then take the 
assumption as admitted truth on the next.® The results of this 
examination will perhaps be more obvious if another possible source 
may be brought into the discussion—not the adventures of Selkirk, 
but the picaresque German tale by Grimmelshausen, Der Aben- 
teuerliche Simplicissimus (1669). Altho this very popular ro- 
mance has long been discarded by most literary historians as a 


° Goebel, pp. 303-12, passim. See also Hubbard’s introduction. 

* Mr. Hubbard does practically this thing thruout most of his introduc- 
tion, both in his rather insidious references to his main thesis as being 
already proved while he is still in the process of proving certain subsidiary 
arguments, and in his application of the putative principle of Defoe’s 
“adopted method ” of “ modification” and “ contradiction” in order to 
conceal any indebtedness. This fallacy is particularly apparent in the 
conclusions drawn from the bird episode (Hubbard, pp. xlvii-viii). 
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source for Crusoe, Mr. Hubbard (and with him Professors Goebel 
and van Maanen) rather inconsistently admits that it may even 
be a common source for both Smeeks and Defoe.*° And surely 
quite as good a case can be made for Simplicissimus as for Sjouke 
Gabbes. 

Did Defoe know Dutch? As probably as that he knew German; 
but so far no one has proved either as a fact. He had a Dutch 
grammar in his library, but so have I a Spanish dictionary in mine 
—and have never tried to read a line of Spanish in my life. More- 
over, even if I had, would my attempt allow the inference that I 
had translated—let us say—Baroja’s El Camino de Perfectiin? 
I did not know there was such a novel until I had looked it up for 
the purpose of this illustration. As for saying that Defoe knew 
Dutch because his commercial ventures might take him to Hol- 
land—the conclusion follows no more irresistibly than if I were to 
maintain that a young American in his twenties must know Frens- 
sen’s Jorn Uhl (for instance) because he might have been a member 
of the American Army of Occupation during the late Armistice. 
But Defoe’s knowledge of Simplicissimus, on the other hand, is 
more likely, for he did not need to meet it in German or in Ger- 
many. A translation of the German novel seems to have been 
advertised for Baldwin in 1688, not long after Defoe’s return from 
the Continent.’ Altho the project appears never to have come to 
print, is it not pleasant to imagine that Defoe, in his peregrinations 
among the Grub Street publishers, may have happened upon the 
author’s manuscript, and used the desert island incident therein 
for his own later purposes? It is pleasant to imagine, but there 
the scholar must stop.—Does it need to be added that there seem 
to be no undoubted verbal reminiscences of Smeeks in Defoe? 

As for plot, as strong a parallel can be drawn between Crusoe 
and Simplicissimus as between Crusoe and Sjouke Gabbes—if the 
right incidents be selected. Robinson and Simplicissimus are both 
wrecked on their island; Sjouke is merely left behind after heing 
lost. Simplicissimus is companioned for a time by an ignorant young 


1° Hubbard, p. xliv; van Maanen, p. 138; Goebel, pp. 305, 306. 

11 See Charlotte Morgan, Rise of the English Novel of Manners (Colum- 
bia University Press, 1911), p. 200, no. 359. Unfortunately, however, Miss 
Morgan, as she writes me, failed to take down the source of her in- 
formation. 
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shipmate, whose function is much like that of Friday for the short 
while he is alive; Sjouke is always entirely alone. Robinson and 
Simplicissimus both build their homes in similar locations, for 
safety as well as convenience; Sjouke does the same, but Crusoe 
arranged a cave for refuge in case of need, and Simplicissimus 
retired into a damp, rocky cave on the arrival of the Dutch ship, 
having provisioned it as did Crusoe. The occupations of all three 
heroes are essentially the same, even to the composition of their 
biographies and their preoccupation with religion. Simplicissimus 
is finally carried away from his island by cannibals; Sjouke’s cap- 
tors do not seem to be cannibals, but Crusoe’s enemies are. And 
soon. Indeed, the same “ method ” of “ modification ” and “ con- 
tradiction ” may be observed in the German story as in the Dutch, 
in many points of divergence in the English. Crusoe was deeply 
thankful for not having been cast on the coast of Africa—which 
was the scene of Simplicissimus’s last adventures.’2 Crusoe 
thanked God for having supplied him with food, tools, weapons, 
ete.__things which Simplicissimus did not have, and the lack of 
which brought him to the very condition imagined by Crusoe.** 
These specimens of the possibilities of the material will perhaps 
suffice. 

But how about the two very striking incidents of the dog and the 
footprints? In the first case, the very fact that neither Sjouke nor 
Crusoe was surprised at discovering a dog in such a situation in- 
dicates that it was more or less of a custom for a ship to carry a 
dog on a voyage. Crusoe, indeed, found a dog on both the first 
wreck and the Spanish wreck. In the second case, the circum- 
stances of the footprints are so entirely different as to make the 
common incident devoid of value, for the footprints Sjouke sees 
are not those of the savages, but are apparently those of the ship- 
mates who had left him behind. Moreover, since footprints are 
mentioned twice in Sjouke’s story (altho he does not see vhem 
himself the first time), the recurrence would seem to show the lack 
of originality in the incidents. Here, as in other cases of super- 
ficial similarity, the resemblance arises from, and is dictated by, 
the situation. 


** Crusoe (Bohn ed., London, 1893), p. 51. 
18 Tb., pp. 100-1. 
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From the point of view of plot continuity it is interesting to 
compare the order of events in Hubbard’s parallel columns, 
inasmuch as Defoe with little “reasonable doubt” had the Dutch 
book “by him” when he wrote. So that it will not seem that 
I am choosing the best passage to illustrate my point, I shall begin 
at the beginning of his text in setting down the page numbers in his 
edition of Robinson which he places opposite his Dutch story as 
it unfolds: 61; IT, 255; 80, 48, 54, 54, 73, 76, 96, 85, 54, 223, 181, 
54, 225, 61, 53, 66, 95, 117, 59, 115, 116, 211, 80, 181, ete. If 
Defoe took the trouble to build his story up from such a patchwork 
as this, it would certainly seem to the normal observer as if he had 
set himself a harder job than if he had done it all from his own 
imagination originally. 

And is it safe to attach any importance to the moralizing in the 
two books and to their adoption of similar tricks of style? Teutonic 
readers of the middle classes—English or Dutch or German—have 
always demanded such fare, and especially in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Examination of other works of fiction in the 
same period would often reveal the same treatment—compare, for 
instance, the works of Mrs. Manley or the elaborations on fact in 
the Mary Carleton narratives and the ‘ Newgate’ biographies. 
Moreover, autobiographical narratives, journals, and letters were 
conventional methods of achieving the effect of reality by such 
documentation.** Islands far from known civilization go back at 
least to Plato, and the travels and explorations from the Renais- 
sance onward would naturally foster an interest in such matter. 
Crusoe was well along in the tradition of such stories of unin- 
habited islands and shipwrecked mariners, for it is certain that 
such adventures were not uncommon in both fiction and reality.° 
Defoe himself, in telling of Crusoe’s later career, speaks of how 
“the famous pirate Kidd . . . set the captain on shore on an un- 
inhabited island, and ran away with the ship.”?* Desert island 
novels have also been common in French literature, and their simi- 


** Cf. Tiege, “ A Peculiar Phase of the Theory of Realism in Pre-Rich- 
ardsonian Fiction,” PMLA., xxvim (1913), 213 ff. 

18 fF, Wackwitz, Entstehungsgeschichte von D. Defoes “ Robinson Crusoe ” 
(Berlin, 1909), investigates many of Defoe’s predecessors in this field, 
confining his work to English material alone. 

1° Crusoe (ed. cit.), p. 371. 
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larities to the Crusoe material have often been alluded to.27 A 
list of all Crusoe’s predecessors would be no slight task to com- 
pile.* The episode in the sixth book of Simplicissimus, the epi- 
sode of Sjouke in the larger tale of Krinke Kesmes, and the story 
of Robinson Crusoe merely gave a new turn to a type of story 
implied in the Utopia, later on in Gulliver’s Travels, etc. There 
was no more need for Defoe to have imitated Smeeks or Grimmels- 
hausen than for the author of Beowulf to have imitated Homer. 

After all, however, the results of this analysis of the relationship 
between Crusoe and Sjouke Gabbes are not the important thing. 
Nor is the review to be construed primarily as an attack on any 
particular writer. But it is to be interpreted as a “ study in source- 
study,” and in the methods in vogue in too many quarters today. 
The possibility of suggesting a source-relationship between either 
the Dutch or the German novel and the English one with even the 
degree of plausibility which has been indicated above ought to have 
the same sort of general effect as M. Bédier’s recent strictures on 
his own earlier ‘ genealogical’ method of establishing manuscript 
texts: 7° it ought to recommend a still greater caution and a still 
greater skepticism than are now beginning to obtain in the field 
of literary scholarship, and especially in the field of literary re- 
lationships. 


ArtTHour H. NETHERCOT. 
Northwestern University. 





The Poems of Charles Cotton 1630-1687. Edited with an intro- 
duction and notes, by John Beresford. New York: Boni and 
Liveright, 1923. 


For at least two decades there has been a marked revival of in- 
terest in English lyrical poetry of the seventeenth century, and 
numerous new editions are gradually making accessible lyrics long 


*7 See, for example, G. Atkinson’s “A French Desert Island Novel of 
1708,” PMLA., xxxvr (1921), 509 ff., passim, and his book on the subject. 

*® It would well begin with the above-mentioned works and those set 
down in Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit., rx, 476; Esdaile, English Tales and Prose 
Romances, pp. xxx-xxxi; Chinard, L’Amérique et le réve exotique, pp. 248- 
50; and Le Breton, Le Roman au XVIIIe siécle, p. 312. 

In the preface to his recent revision of his own old edition of Le lai 
de Vombre. 
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available only to scholars and collectors. A useful addition to 
these is Mr. John Beresford’s volume. It fairly establishes the 
editor’s claim that it is “the first complete edition of Cotton’s 
shorter poems,” and although it does not contain The Battle of 
Ivry, or the whole of Cotton’s translations, it does contain all the 
rest of the material of the 1689 edition, the only extensive one 
hitherto extant, and various other poems. ‘These have been re- 
arranged—if the jumbled order of 1690 can be called an arrange- 
ment at all—according to the subject matter, the spelling has 
been modernized, and some pertinent notes, chiefly historical and 
biographical, have been added. The preface contains a good brief 
life of Cotton, as well as some critical observations. The whole 
makes a well-bound volume of 420 pp. Sir Peter Lely’s portrait 
of Cotton is reproduced as frontispiece. 

Charles Cotton was one of “the mob of gentlemen who wrote 
with ease,” and while there may be a pious exaggeration (the editor 
is descended from Captain John Beresford, a cousin of Cotton’s) 
in Mr. Beresford’s assertion that “ the true genius of Cotton... 
lay in his poetry,” and while there may be little substantial in- 
justice in the fame which connects his name inevitably with the 
Compleat Angler, this poetry is distinctive and worth preserving, 
and it was not for nothing that it was admired by Charles Lamb 
and even by that less genial critic, Wordsworth. 

Yet Cotton seems, like many of his contemporaries, to have 
begun as a mere imitator. Like Dryden, he was one of the “ divers 
persons of nobility and worth” who contributed elegies on Lord 
Hastings to Brome’s Lachrymae Musarum in 1650. Dryden was 
eighteen and Cotton nineteen when Hastings died, it was sixteen 
years after the publication of Donne’s collected poems, and the 
tide of “ metaphysical ” wit had not yet begun to ebb. Hence we 
find Cotton writing * 

Weep, ladies, weep, lament great Hastings’ fall; 
His house is buried in his funerall: 


Bathe him in tears, till there appear no trace 
Of those sad blushes in his lovely face, &c 


Hastings (Mr. Beresford neglects to remind us) died of the small- 
pox. Some innate spring of common-sense keeps Cotton’s “sad 


+P, 247 of the present volume. 
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blushes ” on this side of absurdity: young Dryden was less judi- 
cious, and elaborated thus: 


Each little pimple had a tear in it 
To wail the fault its rising did commit. 


Here, of course, Cotton, like Dryden, was simply following a style, 
with no particular model in mind. But sometimes his indebted- 
ness is so specific and close as to suggest conscious imitation. Mr. 
Beresford informs us in his biographical note that Cotton was a 
close friend of Lovelace, but he makes no comment on Cotton’s 
Ode to Chloris, which begins? 


Farewell, my Sweet, until I come, 
Improved in merit, for thy sake, 

With Characters of Honour home, 
Such as thou canst not then but take. 


To Loyalty my love must bow, 
My Honour too calls to the Field, 
Where, for a lady’s busk, I now 
Must keen, and sturdy iron yield, 


It is not an improvement on Lovelace. Again, a poem called 
Advice nearly but not quite catches the manner of Suckling: * 

If she relent not, as I doubt her), 

Never make more ado about her, 


To sigh and whimper is no boot; 
Go, hang thyself, and that will do’t. 


Cotton’s The Storm shows indebtedness to Donne’s more famous 
poem of the same name; e. g., Donne’s 
And as sin-burden’d soules from graves will creepe, 


At the last day, some forth their cabins peepe: 
And tremblingly aske what news 


becomes ¢ 
Such as from under hatches thrust a head 


T’enquire what news, seem’d rising from the dead. 


Much of Cotton’s verse, then, is imitative, and some, it may be 
added, is highly indecorous. But the same may be said of most 
seventeenth century poets—and, after all, Cotton did not take 
poetry too seriously, even his own. He writes * 


*P. 184. ‘Pp. 88. 
*P. 152. 'P. 113. 
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And though to verse great reverence is due 
Yet what most poets write proves so untrue, 
It renders truth in verse suspected too. 


And having described Mrs. Anne King as ® 


the only she 
Deserves the gen’ral eulogy, 


he adds 
The praise of all the rest is Poetry. 


Sometimes Cotton’s poetry is philosophic; his “ Pindaric ode” 
on Death contains lines which seem akin to Wordsworth’s Jnti- 


mations :* 
So soon as life is tasted, 
Lest we should happy be 
Even in our infancy, 
Our joys are quashed, our hopes are blasted. 


Wordsworth had doubtless read this poem, though of course it is 
not necessary to infer that his idea of “shades of the prison- 
house” originated here. 

Cotton’s best poems are certainly his nature poems, and these 
show a genuine love of country life, not common in his day. Best 
of them all is, of course, The Retirement ; it deserves all the praise 
that has at various times been lavished upon it. In some of his 
love poems, and in nearly all of his nature poems, Cotton justifies 
Mr. Beresford’s remark that * “The subject, the turn of the verse, 
and the ‘wit’ are of the seventeenth century, but the imagery is 
that of Burns or Wordsworth.” 

BEN C. CLouGH. 
Brown University. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
BrrnaAM Woop: 700 A. D.—1600 A. D. 


While engaged in a study of the latinity of the Liber Historiae 
Francorum, of the eighth century, for a doctoral dissertation, I 
came upon a plot which passing through several centuries eventu- 
ally attained popularity as the “ Birnam Wood” of Macbeth. The 


*P. 126. *P. 37. 
*P. 221. 
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story is found in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica: Scripto- 
rum Rerum Merovingicarum, Il, Liber Historiae Francorum, 
par. 36. An English rendering somewhat abridged of the stilted 
Latin runs as follows: * 


Fredegundis with Landericus and the remaining Frankish leaders as- 
sembles an army... She gave advice to the Franks, saying “ By night 
let us rise against them (the enemy) with torches, our companions carry- 
ing branches in their hands and placing bells upon their horses so that 
the sentinel-guards of the enemy may not recognize us. At daybreak let 
us rush upon them and perhaps we shall slay them... when she had 
counseled them, rising together in the night clad in armor, with branches 
in their hands, they came to Trucia, she carrying little King Chlotharius 
in her arms. 


Furness in his 5th Variorum edition of Macbeth mentions sev- 
eral stories of moving woods which seem to have no bearing on 
Birnam Wood. However on page 398 of this edition we find 
under Simrock, Die Quellen Shakespeares, 1870, 2nd ed., 11, 256, a 
short sketch of an attack by Fredegundis almost identical with the 
one found in the Liber Historiae Francorum. This sketch, which 
Furness quotes from Simrock, is found in Grimm’s Deutsche 
Sagen.2, Grimm states that his source is Aimoinus, 11, 82. A 
translation of the passage, considerably abridged, follows: * 


In dark night the army rising entered the forest. with Landericus lead- 
ing. Some cut branches from trees and holding them and placing bells 
on their horses’s necks, urged their comrades to follow their example. 
Others, in emulation, cutting off branches of trees and at the same time 
snatching bells, were early in order to appear in the enemy camps. In 
the meantime Fredegundis, holding Chlotharius in her arms, preceded the 
army to the place prepared for the fray, so that pity for the child should 
affect them—the child whom they would see made a captive by the king 
if they were conquered. 


1« |. . Fredegundis cum Landerico et reliquos Francorum duces hostem 
congregat .. . consilium dedit Francos . . . dicens: De nocte consurgamus 
contra eos cum lucernis, portantes socii, qui nos precedunt, ramis silvarum 
in manibus, tintinnabolis super equos legatis ut nos cognoscere ipsorum 
vigiles custodes hostium non queant. Inluciscente inicium diei, inruamus 
super eos, et forsitan eos devincimus . . . illa sicut consilium dederat, de 
nocte consurgens, cum ramis in manibus . . . Chlothario parvolo rege in 
brachia vehitans, usque Trucia pervenerunt, etc.” 

2 Deutsche Sagen, herausgegeben von den Briidern Grimm, m1, 56. The 
reference in Furness’s Macbeth is Grimm’s German Popular Tales, 1, 91. 
This title is misleading and the page reference incorrect. 

’Migne, Patrologiae Latinae, CXxx1x, Aimoinus Monachus Floriacenses, 
m, 82. “ ... Intempesta nocte surgens exercitus, silvam Landerico 
ducente est ingressus. Qui... ramum praecidit arboris, suspensumque 
tintinnabulum collo equi cui insidebat ferens, hortatur socios ut suum omnes 
sequantur exemplum. Qui certatim arborum praecisis remis, arreptis una 
tintinnabulis, . . . matutini hostilibus astitere castris. Interea Frede- 
gundis Clotarium filium saum propriis gestans ulnis, usque ad locum 
certaminis .armatum praecedebat exercitum, ut. miseratio eos infantis 
accenderet, quem si victi forent, captivum de rege facturi videbantur.” 
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The similarity of the episode in the work of Aimoinus, written 
about the 10th century,* and of that in the Liber Historiae Fran- 
corum, written about the 8th century, is undeniable and easily 
explained. For among several other sources which Aimoinus con- 
sulted are mentioned les Gestes des Frangais® (no exact paragraphs 
being cited however). Les Gestes des Frangais are the Gesta 
Francorum, a title sometimes used for the Liber Historiae 
Francorum. 

We can now see that the earliest known story of the attack of 
Fredegundis arose in the Liber Historiae Francorum. And before 
abandoning Furness and his sources, to go on to the piéce de ré- 
sistance of our article, we take the liberty of pointing out that the 
story of Frédégonde, written in old French and quoted by Dr. J. 
C. Ritter (Programm der Realschule zu Leer, 1871), Croniques 
de St. Denis, Bibl. Imp., Paris, Cod. 10298 f. 17, and given by 
Furness on page 399 of the Variorum edition, is no other than an 
adaptation of the original story of Fredegundis found in the Liber 
Historiae Francorum. 

We are told by Furness, page 379 of the same edition, that 
“ Holinshed is Shakespeare’s authority, Hector Boéce is Holin- 
shea’s and Boéce follows Fordun, adding to him very freely.” 
What Boéce adds, among other stories, to Fordun is the moving 
of Birnam Wood which F. J. Amours in his elaborate and schol- 
arly edition of Andrew Wyntoun’s Chronicles states is found only 
in Wyntoun.’? Boswell-Stone further adds in Shakespeare’s Holin- 
shed, 42, note, that “the removal of Birnam Wood seems to have 
been a tradition in Wyntoun’s age (14th century).” Wyntoun 
was born about 1350.° Boéce lived about 100 years later.® It 
seems plausible and more than probable that Boéce, himself the 
author of a history of Scotland, read Wyntoun, the great Scotch 
Chronicler, from whose work he took the story of Birnam Wood. 
The situation as most recently outlined by Amours seems to be 
that it is in Wyntoun that we first hear of Birnam Wood. But 
Wyntoun gives no indication as to whence he drew his idea of the 
moving forest, a problem which indeed Amours himself has un- 
willingly left unelucidated.*® 

An examination of the sources used by Wyntoun in his Chron- 


4 Encycl. Brit. XIth ed., s. v. Aimoin. 

5 Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptorum Rerum Morovingicarum, 
a, 227. 

* Migne, 619, op. cit. 

7™¥. J. Amours, The Original Chronicle of Andrew Wyntoun, edited with 
introd., notes and glossary, by F. J. Amours, 1914, William Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinburgh and London, I, 66. 

8 Encycl. Brit. XIth ed., s. v. Wyntoun. 

® Ibid., s. v. Boéce. 

1° The Original Chronicle of Andrew Wyntoun, ed. by F. J. Amours, 1, 
Ixxxiii. 
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icle reveals a significant fact. Amours in his discussion of the 
sources of Wyntoun’s Chronicle, 1, lxxiv, informs us that the 
chronicler mentions twice the celebrated Vincent of Beauvais, the 
great encyclopedist of the 13th century, author of the Speculum 
Maius, of which a part is called the Speculum Historiale and 
seems to have been known to Wyntoun. 

In this Speculum Historiale, 111, bk. xxiii, ch. 3, I have found 
a passage containing the attack of Fredegundis on the Austrasians 
and Burgundians, so similar to that quoted above from the Liber 
Historiae Francorum that I shall not reproduce it here. More- 
over Vincent of Beauvais states that it comes from the Historia 
Francorum. Vincent of Beauvais generally gives his sources, and 
when we find the works of Gregory of Tours mentioned as the 
source for some passages, Helinandus for others, etc., and the His- 
toria Francorum for passages that correspond in practically all de- 
tails to those in the Liber it is a foregone conclusion that the 
Historia Francorum and the Liber Historiae Francorum are one 
book. 

Our “ moving wood ” traveled far. Used first in the Liber His- 
toriae Francorum, in the fascinating story of the attack of Frede- 
gundis on the Burgundians and Austrasians, it was taken in its 
original setting by Vincent of Beauvais and placed in his enor- 
mous work. Wyntoun, probably seeing its great dramatic possi- 
bilities, wove it into the partly historical, partly fanciful story 
later introduced in Macbeth. From him Boéce drew this incident, 
and thus from Wyntoun to Boéce, Boéce to Holinshed, Holinshed 
to Shakespeare the moving wood of the Liber went its way as 
Birnam Wood. 

PAULINE TAYLOR. 

Columbia University. 





BopMER INDEBTED TO DANTE 


Bodmer’s Noah had many sources. One of these was the Divine 
Comedy. As the first evidence of Bodmer’s indebtedness to Dante 
I present the following parallels. In the course of his wanderings, 
as recounted in the Noah, Sem finally arrives at a pyramid. It is 
the chamber thereof that Bodmer makes the scene of the tragic 
ending of Hadad and his thirty sons, all of whom are represented 
as having died there a horrible death by starvation—a reminiscence 
of the well-known motif of Ugolino and his sons.” 


Cf. Dante’s Divine Comedy. Inferno XXXIII. Bodmer, I may add, 
used the same theme in his tragedy Der Hungerturm in Pisa (1769). This 
drama, however, is not, as Mérikofer erroneously states in his Schweizer- 
ische Literatur (page 219), a parody of Gerstenberg’s gruesome tragedy 
Ugolino. The two tragedies, it seems, were written at almost the same 
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Save for the different cause of the tragedy in each of the two 
accounts,” Bodmer’s version is throughout a clear paraphrase of 
Dante’s, nay, virtually a free translation thereof. In both versions 
we have the prophetic dream and the lean hounds which rend the 
sides of the unfortunate human beings; the father awakes and hears 
his sons weeping in their sleep and asking for bread; the sons 
awake, there is the ominous sound at the door, the father gazes in 
silence into the faces of his sons; he cannot weep, so stony does he 
grow within; but his sons weep, and in Dante’s account one of 
them asks: “Thou lookest so, father, what ails thee?” which is 
paralleled in the Noah by the words: “ Wie siehst du so scharf, 
mein Vater!” The heartrending sight of the haggard faces of his 
sons makes the father realize the starving aspect of his own; for 
very grief, according to Dante, he bites his hands, while Bodmer 
represents him in his frenzy as biting his arm. But there is no 
need of recalling more of the details of the story. Suffice it to say 
that the same close correspondence, feature for feature, runs 
throughout the two parallel versions even to the point of the hor- 
rible climax where the father, driven by the pangs and delirium of 
hunger, feeds upon the dead bodies of his own sons. Indeed, it is 
no exaggeration to say that Bodmer was careful not to omit a single 
salient detail of the Dantean story. 

In conclusion one other correspondence may be pointed out. 
Raphael’s recital of his experiences in the abode of the unfortu- 
nates * recalls Dante’s wanderings through the Inferno under guid- 
ance of Virgil, a particularly notable parallel being the interviews 
with the dead which Bodmer introduced into his epic in imitation 
of Dante.* 

. C. H. InersHorr. 

Uniwersity of Iowa. 


time. According to L. Donati in the Bodmer Denkschrift (p. 309) there 
is, however, among Bodmer’s manuscripts “eine ungedruckte gegen Ger- 
stenberg gerichtete Parodie Das Parterre des Ugolino.” In this connection 
I may state that Bodmer’s early interest in the Dantean motif is attested 
by the fact that the tale was already included in the Noah of 1752, indeed, 
even in his Kritische Betrachtungen iiber die poetischen Gemilde der 
Dichter (Ziirich, 1741, p. 30) he refers to Dante’s Ugolino and Michael 
Angelo’s bas relief of the motif. 

2In the Noah the victims are represented as having, at the time of the 
Flood, sought refuge in the chamber of the pyramid only to be doomed to 
die there. According to the Dantean version Ugolino with his sons dies a 
frightful death in prison. The historical account relates that Ugolino was 
charged by the Ghibellines with political treason, whereupon he was seized 
and with his sons and grandsons was cast into prison where all were left 
to starve to death. 

8’ Cf. the Noah, edition of 1765, page 280 ff. 

“Cf. the Noah, p. 286 and the Inferno XXXTI. 
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UNCOLLECTED PoEMsS BY FONTENELLE. 


The complete works of Fontenelle, as we know them to-day, have 
been accumulated in successive stages and by several additions.’ 
The rather laborious compilation of his published or manuscript 
productions explains why his editors have overlooked two of his 
poems which appeared during his lifetime among a number of 
others which have been duly gathered in his collected writings. 

These forgotten poems were printed in a short-lived periodical 
with a strange title, published in Holland in 1750 and 1751: Le 
petit Réservoir contenant une variété de faits historiques et eri- 
tiques, de littérature, de morale et de poésies, etc. et quelquefois de 
petites Avantures romanesques et galantes. A La Haye, Chez Jean 
Neaulme. The publisher or rather the editor, the Abbé d’Artig- 
ny,” stated in vol. 1 that he would successively publish a number of 
poems by Fontenelle derived from a manuscript collection of his 
verse, which had, at that moment, not been printed in his collected 
works. Some of them were sent in by the Abbé Trublet, the friend 
and biographer of Fontenelle, whose testimony about their authen- 
ticity must be given great weight. He states in his Mémoires sur 
M. de Fontenelle? “Je crois qu’on pourroit mettre les petites 
piéces . . . dans la nouvelle édition de M. de Fontenelle et d’au- 
tant plus que le public les a déja. On les a recueillies dans un 
ouvrage périodique imprimé en Hollande sous le titre de Petit 
Réservoir. Le libraire qui me consulta, en connoissoit quelques- 
unes; je lui indiquai les autres.” 

All the poems from the Petit Réservoir are found in Fontenelle’s 
works except two,* which I reprint here. The first, Les Fléches 
d’ Amour, is an allegory on the power of money in love which bears 
a close resemblance in its method to Fontenelle’s Relation de l’Isle 
de Bornéo of 1686. The second is only attributed to him, but 
it is also in his customary vein. 

Petit Réservoir, vol. 11, p. 377. 


Les Fléches @Amour, par M. de Fontenelle. 


L’amour n’avoit jadis que des fléches d’acier, 
Ce n’étoit pas faire grande dépense; 

Mais cela suffisoit pour un siécle grossier, 
Of tous les coeurs se rendoient sans défense. 
Le temps changea; plus de simplicité, 

Les traits d’acier devinrent inutiles; 
Et l’amour eut affaire 4 des gens plus habiles, 


+See Trublet, Mémoires, ete., in Mercure de France of 1756, published 
separately in 1761. Quérard, La Fr. Litt. 

* Indicated as editor by Lachévre, Bibl. des Rec. Coll., m1, p. 338. 

* Pp. 35-36. 

“I consulted the @uvres Complétes of 1790, 1818, and 1825. 
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Qui de les repousser prenoient la liberté. 
S’ils blessoient, la blessure étoit bien-tot guérie, 
Personne ne s’en trouvoit mal; 
Quel reméde? Il fallut changer de batterie! 
Il les fit d’un autre métal, 
Ce fut d’or; 4 amour la victoire étoit sfre. 
Quels ennemis, grands Dieux, n’auroit-il pas défaits? 
Aussi, quoiqu’il parfait d’abord se mettre en frais, 
Il regagna ses frais avec usure. 
A chaque fléche qui voloit, 
Une foule de coeurs couroit au devant d’elle; 
Quoique la plaie en fat mortelle, 
N’étoit pas blessé qui vouloit. 
L’amour ne lancoit plus ses fléches que par grice, 
Heureux les coeurs sur qui tomboient des traits si doux! 
Souvent de les percer sa main se trouvoit lasse, 
Lorsquw’ils ne l’étoient pas de recevoir ses coups; 
Chacun d’eux efit recu vingt fléches au lieu d’une; 
Chacun efit volontiers épuisé le carquois; 
Se faire blesser plusieurs fois 
C’étoit assez pour faire sa fortune. 
Cette mode n’a point changé, 
Les fléches d’or sont toujours en usage, 
Et, pour peu qu’on s’en serve, il n’est coeur si sauvage 
Qui sous les lois d’amour ne soit bien-tdt rangé. 


Petit Réservoir, vol. Iv, p. 191. 
Vers sur une maison a Névilles, attribués 4 M. de Fontenelle. 


Je vois cet agréable lieu, 

Ces bords riants, cette terrasse, 

Oa Courtin, La Fare et Chaulieu, 
Loin du faux gofit des gens en place, 
Pensant beaucoup, écrivant peu, 
Parmi les flaccons 4 la glace 
Composoient des vers plains de feu: 
Enfants d’Aristippe et d’Horace, 
Des lecons du Portique instruits, 
Tantot ils en cueilloient les fruits 
Et tantdt les fleurs du Parnasse: 
Philosophes sans vanité, 

Beaux esprits sans rivalité, 

Entre ]’étude et la paresse, 

A cdté de la volupté 

Ils avoient placé la sagesse: 

Oi trouver encore dans Paris 

Des moeurs et des talents semblables? 
Il n’est que trop de Beaux Esprits, 
Mais qu’il est peu de gens aimables! 


Gustave L. VAN Roosprorck. 
University of Minnesota. 
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LA ROCHEFOUCAULD AND THE CHARACTER OF ZIMRI 


Between Dryden’s character of Zimri and La Rochefoucauld’s 
Portrait du Cardinal de Retz there are certain resemblances, in- 
dicating, though by no means proving, that the Englishman owed 
inspiration to the Frenchman. It is true that La Rochefoucauld’s 
Portrait was not published till after Absalom and Achitophel, but 
the Portrait was circulating in manuscript several years before 
Dryden composed his work—as early as 1675.1 I give the parallels. 


Stiff in opinions, always in the 


wrong, 
Was everything by starts, and noth- 

ing long; Il n’a point de gofit, ni de délica- 

tesse; il s’amuse a tout, et ne se 

Railing and praising were his usual plait a rien.... 

themes ; 
And both, to show his judgment, in 

extremes ; 
Thus, wicked but in will, of means ...il quitte la cour, od il ne 

bereft, peut s’attacher, et il s’éloigne du 
He left not faction, but of that was monde, qui s’éloigne de Jui. 

left. 


In determining the weight of these parallels, it should be re- 
membered that they occur in short passages, for La Rochefou- 
cauld’s sketch is only about twice the length of Dryden’s; and it 
should be noted that, in both cases, the strikingly unusual ‘ fac- 
tion’ witticism occurs at the same point—at the very close of the 
portraits. 

F. B. Kaye. 


Northwestern University. 





Keats, SHELLEY, AND Mrs. RADCLIFFE 


It is of course a matter of common knowledge that Keats was 
to some extent, at least, acquainted with Mrs. Radcliffe’s extrava- 
gant romances; and a most interesting and important contribution 
to this subject, lately made by Miss Martha Shackford* caused the 
writer of the present note to reread The Mysteries of Udolpho with 
anew interest. In the course of that reading some passages in the 
thirty-third chapter arrested my attention as it struck me that 
they contained elements markedly similar to the familiar lines in 
Keat’s Ode to a Nightingale: 


Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


1See La Rochefoucauld, @wores, ed. Gilbert and Gourdault, 1, 17. 
1P. M. L. A., xxxvi, 104-118. 
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These are the sentences: 


When Emily, in the morning, opened her casement,’ she was surprised 
to observe the beauties, that surrounded it..... a stream... . descend- 
ing from the mountains, wound along the landscape, which it reflected, to 
a bay of the sea. There, far in the west, the waters, fading into the sky, 
assumed a tint of the faintest purple .... to her this spot was a bower 
of sweets, whose charms communicated imperceptibly to her mind some- 
what of their own serenity.’ . . . . Unwilling to encounter the coarse be- 
haviour of the peasant’s wife, she remained supperless in her room, while 
she wept again over her forlorn and perilous situation.‘ 


Shelley, too, seems to have read the Mysteries ; for the characters, 
Verezzi, Ugo, La Contessa di Laurentini, in Zastrozzi, and Ca- 
vigni in St. Irvyne, or the Rosicrucian are all named after char- 
acters in the Radcliffe romance, and Shelley’s Bernardo, in Zast- 
rozzi was perhaps also christened with one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s char- 
acters, Bertrand, in mind. One situation, too, in the Mysteries 
where Montoni, lifting his goblet to drink a toast, is saved from 
death by the breaking of the glass, was probably the original of the 
incident in St. Irvyne® in which Cavigni is likewise saved from 
such a death by the intervention of Ginotti. 


Water E. PEcK. 
College of Wooster. 





BRIEF MENTION 


Sentences and Thinking. A Handbook of Composition and 
Revision, by Norman Foerster and J. M. Steadman. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1923, xxxii-++ 330 pp.). A dozen years ago 
teachers of English composition used to wish for a handbook of 
usage suited to class-room use. ‘Today there are several such books. 
Of these some are simply reference books of rules for grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, and diction. Others attempt to combine 
with such rules a brief treatment of the elementary principles of 
composition and thus to serve as a substitute for the older-fash- 
ioned text-book of rhetoric. The result is usually not happy, for 
the first essential of a good book on structure and style is generous 
citation of illustrative examples, and a handbook does not permit 
adequate illustration. 

In Sentences and Thinking the mistake of attempting too much 
has been avoided. It is not, as the title might imply, a discussion 
of logic. It is merely an application of common sense to the 
whole problem of writing good sentences. Described in the sub- 


* The word is frequently used in the course of the story; and the charm- 
ing view from this particular window is repeatedly emphasized. 
8 Mysteries of Udolpho, ed. 1794, 111, 197-201. 
‘ Tbid., 111, 207. 
5 Ibid., 11, 403. ° Ch. 1. 
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title as a handbook of composition and revision, it is, and rightly 
so, chiefly a book of revision. Sentences are not the product of 
deliberate thinking. A successful writer does not consciously plan 
a sentence before he writes it any more than a strong man con- 
siders each stride as he walks. ‘The thought shapes the sentences, 
Whether it shapes them well or ill is a question that should be de- 
ferred until the time for revision. The beginner, however, can- 
not hope to be a good critic of his own sentences, as he undertakes 
revision, unless he has already learned something of the resources 
of good sentence structure. It is chiefly to this mastery of ele- 
mentary principles of style that the first part of the book is devoted. 

The book is to be commended particularly for its insistence on 
the importance of grammar. As an example of its sanity, note 
this remark: “If the principle of parallelism gives us trouble, we 
may be reasonably certain that the cause of the trouble is our 
shabby acquaintance with grammatical forms. In this event the 
obvious remedy is to go back to our grammar and to study care- 
fully, among other things, the parts of speech.” This remedy 
might justly be proposed for other troubles besides those concern- 
ing parallelism. Good sentence structure is based on swift and 
clear perception of grammatical relations, just as good diction is 
based on memory and vividness of imagination. The theorists 
who a few years ago began to assure teachers that it is entirely 
unnecessary to give lessons in grammar wholly misconceived the 
purpose of grammar study. 

The application of the logical method used in the first part of 
the book would, perhaps, have made the treatment of punctuation 
conform more closely to the needs of the sentence for pointing. 
A student should say, Here is need for separation; what point is 
required? and not, Here is the comma; what can I do with it? 

The chapter on diction, good so far as it goes, seems somewhat 
inadequate. It is in words as such that students are most easily 
interested. Most persons, indeed, find some romance in the study 
of words, though they can discover none in abstract grammar. 
Consequently, it is in the treatment of diction that copious illus- 
tration is most fruitful. This does not mean that a discussion 
of correct diction must be primly exacting. The authors of this 
book show some tendency to schoolmaster the language. “I’ve 
got to,” meaning I must, is colloquial but it is certainly not vulgar, 
and “T have got,” meaning I possess, is well-established colloquial 
usage, based upon a natural grammatical tendency. 

In general, Sentences and Thinking is a useful book, clear in 
arrangement and satisfactory in typography. As convenient hand- 
books multiply, the excuse for inefficient teaching of usage grows 
less and less. 

J. 


C. F. 
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A Handful of Pleasant Delights. Edited by Hyder E. Rollins 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1924. 145 pp.). Professor 
Rollins, in making accessible this “ miscellany of broadside ballads 
composed ‘by Clement Robinson and divers others,” has done 
English scholars an excellent service. For many years these bal- 
lads have interested students, among whom may be mentioned 
Joseph Ritson, George Ellis, and Malone who “ copied the entire 
book.” In 1815 the Handful was finally edited by Thomas Park 
for the second volume of his Heliconia; but unfortunately his text 
was taken “from a very inaccurate transcript.” James Crossley 
in 1871 issued a facsimile (“not altogether successful in that 
attempt”) for the Spenser Society, but added nothing to Park’s 
notes. In 1878 Arber’s edition appeared which, though an im- 
provement, likewise left something to be desired. Furthermore, 
all three editions are “ practically unobtainable ”; none, moreover, 
“treats the miscellany from the point of view of balladry.” The 
need for a new edition is, therefore, obvious. 

In his introduction, based upon earlier investigations (cf. J. EH. 
G. P., xvii1, 1919, 43-59), Mr. Rollins furnishes proof for 1566 
(not, as hitherto supposed, 1584) as the date of the first edition 
of the Handful. Accordingly, “the book immediately assumes 
a much more important rank in the history of Elizabethan litera- 
ture than that heretofore granted it. Suggested, no doubt, by the 
success of T'ottel’s,—which had reached a fourth edition in 1565,— 
the Handful, following in 1566, became the second, and not the 
fourth, poetical miscellany.” That Shakspere shows acquaint- 
ance with some of the ballads is well-known. Inasmuch as the 
volume appeared two years after his birth, it may be that he knew 
it while still in his teens. Possibly, therefore, here is another book 
that will throw light on the “ background ” of the Stratford youth. 
Meanwhile, however, it is well to remember that some of the songs 
alluded to in his plays did not appear in the first edition. 

In addition to the list of misprints and various readings, bibliog- 
raphy and glossary, Mr. Rollins has added forty pages of notes. 
These, the result of a wide reading in a field in which he is thor- 
oughly at home, are valuable, and will be of distinct service to 
every student of medieval and Elizabethan literature. One sug- 
gestion may be offered. On the tune of Green Sleeves, twice re- 
ferred to by Shakspere (Merry Wives, 11, i, 64; Vv, v, 22), it is 
worth while to call attention to Sidney Lanier’s delightful com- 
ments in his too little known essay on music in Ghakspere (cf. 
S. and his Forerunners, N. Y., 1908, 11, 27). 

The format of the book is admirable. ‘The volume is sure to 
find its way into many a private library. 





